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PRICE 1o CENTS 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: : 
I. LIFE AND TIMES OF GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS. 


Stockholm. 8vo, cloth, with new portrait en- 
.... $2 50 
I]. HALF A CENTURY OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. PICTORIALLY PRESENTED IN 
A SERIES OF CARTOONS FROM THE COL- 
LECTION OF MR. PUNCH. Comprising 150 
plates by Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, and others, in 
which are portrayed the political careers of 
Peel, Palmerston, Russell, Cobden, Bright, 
Beaconsfield, Derby, Salisbury, Gladstone, and 
other English statesmen. 8vo, cloth.. ...$1 25 
Ul. ICARIA. A CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF COMMUNISM. By ALBERT 
SHaw. 16mo, cloth. Prize Essay Johns Hop- 
IE ip iic6b-vincnsswsdieccecwansdes $1 00 
IV. MYTHS IN MEDICINE AND OLD- 
TIME DOCTORS. By ALFRED C. GARRATT, 
M.D.,Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Soci- 
ety, Member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Member of the Boston Medical Society. 
IGS Sinciécne ce séunicesee ancuacchaneedl $1 50 
V. THE PERIL OF THE REPUBLIC and 
OTHER POEMS. By GEORGE MACDONALD 
Masor. Square 16mo, cloth.............. $1 25 


New Issues in the Questions of 

the Day Series. 

VI, PROTECTION AND COMMUNISM. 
A CONSIDERATION OF THE EFFECTS OF 
THE AMERICAN TARIFF UPON WAGES. 
By WILLIAM RATHBONE, Member of the Bri- 
tish Parliament for Caernarvonshire. 8vo, pa- 


graved on steel............ aiearasnassiands 


or 


ery 
VII. THE TRUEISSUE. INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION AND POLITICAL CORRUP- 
TION CAUSED BY TARIFF MONOPOLIES. 
Reform demanded in the interest of Manufac- 
turers, Farmers, and Workingmen. By E. J. 
DONNELL. 8Svo, paper.............. ere 


Recently Published. 

VII. AN OUTLINE OF THE FUTURE 
RELIGION OF THE WORLD, with a conside- 
ration of the Facts and Doctrines on which it 
will probably be based. By T. LLOYD &TAn- 
LEY. 8vo, cloth ; 33 

* There are few men indeed who cannot be bene- 


fited by a perusal of this book.”’—Post, Hartford. 


IX. BY-WAYSOF NATURE AND LIFE. | 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 8vo, cloth extra.$2 50 

** Apart from the varied and entertaining nature 
of the monographs it contains, the book is of great 
value as a fine and fair representative of the best 
newspaper work of the age.”— Advertiser, Boston. 


*,* Putnam's new catalogues sent on application, 


By the Hon. JOHN L. STEVENS, | 
LL. D., recently United States Minister to | 


Houghton, Mifflin ©& Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS: 





SOME HERETICS OF YVESTER- 
day. By 8. E. Herrick, D.D. 
$1.50, 

| _ CONTENTS: Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif: 

John Hus; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Me 

lancthon; Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William 

Brewster; John Wesley. 


A scholarly yet popular book on the great religious re 
formers from the fourteenth century to the nineteenth. 
Taking them in chronological order,Dr. Herrick describes 
the men, their characters, their <paiee, and their work 
in connection with the social and religious life of their 


times. 

THE DESTINY OF MAN, 
Viewed in the Light of his Origin. By John 
Fiske, author of ‘ Outlines of Cosmic Philoso- 
phy,’ ‘Excursions of an Evolutionist,’ ete. 
16mo, $1. 


This little volume treats a great theme ina noble and 
adequate manner. The reverent spirit of the book, the 
wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble eloquence that charac 
terizes it, give It peculiar value and interest. 


Crown, Svo, 


of New England. Myths and Folk-Lore of the 


Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and Penobscot 
Tribes. By Charles G. Leland, author of 


‘The Gypsies,’ ete. With Ilustrations from 
Designs scraped upon birch bark by an In- 
dian. 12mo, $2. 
Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly from 
the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, a large 


number of exceedingly interesting legends common to the 
several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. By 
Horace E. Scudder, author of the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an or- 
namental cover, $1.50. 

This charming new Bodley book describes the travels of 
the Bodley family in Norway. Thence they go to Den 


and then return to America. The delightful story ts illus 
trated by many pictures, and is one of the freshest and 
most interesting of all the fascinating Bodley Books. 


THE NOVELS OF B/JORN- 
stjerne Bjornson. New and Cheaper Edition 
In 3 volumes, 12mo. Sold only in sets. $4.50. 


In. this compact and cheap edition the remarkable nov 
els of Bjornson ought to find a place in every library. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


MR. BLAINE’S 
Railroad Transactions. 








Selections from recent issues of the Frening Post, 
including 

Letter of Mr. William Walter Phelps, 

AND ALL THE 
Mulligan Letters. 

Reprinted in pamphlet form in response to demands for 
back numbers, which are exhausted 

Price, 5 cents each, postpaid. In quantities, 88 per hun 


dred, postage or expressage extra. Remittances to accom 
pany orders. Address 


THE EVENING POST, 


210 Broadway, New York. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS | 


mark and visit the haunts of Hans Christian Andersen, | 


R. Worthington’s 
NEW BOOKS 


OF GROVER CLlEI 


A LIFE 


land. By DeshlerWelch Autl emt extition, pri 
in new type.on fine paper. With portraits 
cloth, $1.00 

ELIOT |GEORGE|.—ESSA YS a 
Leaves from a Note: Book. 12n loth, 

NATIONAL GAZETTEER OF 
the United States. By L. de Colanm 
$5.50 

GOLDSMITH'S COMP: 

Works. New editi with copious notes by James 
Prior, With 4 vignettes on ste« iv 
$6. 

LETTERS AND OTHER WRI 
ings of James Madison. Fourth I'r nt f 
United States. New edition 4 wols wotay 
Published by order of Congress. § 


BOSWELI'S LIFE OF JOHN 


son New edition, complets Witt ‘ 
tions. By John Wilson Croker, M | and motes Ty 
various hands. 4 vols., 2m loth, gilt, extra, ¢ 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770) Broadway, N.Y 


A Trumpet Blast ! 
7 luthor of ‘A F s Erra 
tot foes P A / ‘ff caf 


An Appeal to Cesar. 


It is a book of hard facts, sturdy logt and astounding 
of the swift strides of the Black 
race to numerical preponderance in the South, with tabu 


conclusions. It treats 
lated statistics, revealing a state of things undreamed of 
on this Continent. It shows an imminent and 
@1 national peril warning froma 


unsuspect 


It contains words of 


political philosopher. It is an appeal to the American 
public to be wise in time 
** Ready | crit qa2 Pag Price $1. 
Sold by all Rookscllers r mailed, postpaid, by the 


Publishers 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
To Writers Phi 
losophy and Incident of Western Ranching 


and Others Interested in the 


For sale, MSS. of about 80,000 words, supplementary to 
the U. S. Census Report of Meat Production, written from 
three years’ field study of our grazing regions by the ex 
pert and special ogent who prepared the above referred 
to Government publication, but has since been prevented 
by Imperative private business from perfecting the pre 
sent advertised work. MSS. for examination in charge of 
Literary Interchange Bureau, Room 145, Temple Court, 

| New York. Address, for particulars, ‘‘C. G.,"’ P.O. Box 
43, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THE WEEK. — : senes oe 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’s NEWS 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Political Neutrality 
Lie Building 
A Chillan View of “ 
Money in Elections 


The Knight.” 





The Three Emperors’ Meeting. 304 
Disinterested Curiosity 305 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
NE IN, on ictind cd tcdcecscreccocecesssaseess 305 
Cholera, Misery, and Superstition..................... 306 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
Why Fisher was Liberal to Blaine.... . 307 
The Vote on Grounds of Morality 308 
Cant, Chastity, and Charity in Politics eee. 308 
On the Eating of One's Friends. : aS 
A World Given to Lying PS 
Cheap Free-Trade Literature.. : seueansa ae 
PO UEES GS BOGE GE FOGGIG «oo cocccsescccccccccccccceces 311 
Notes se sebeebbnceses , dnusaesncteqcassal ae 
REVIEWS: 
Recent Novels... 313 
Genius and Insanity. 315 





English Caricature and Satire on 1 Napoleon Di ceupaele 
The Great Republic........ ‘ 


Books OF THE WEEK 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


Seale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No deviation.) a 

Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. — 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; 
choice of position, $80. 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- 
Serred position, when specified; where positions 
are not specified advertisements are classified as 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. oe 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; $1,250, 
Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the 
third. 

Advertisements must be 


with 


—_ 





15 


25 per cent. 
discount is one- 


acceptable 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 


in every respect. 


The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,400 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec 
tion 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square ; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
“YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


« Marine, and ¢ _ ra Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
aC ‘¢ 8, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues es by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


M ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














Decoration. 


| ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
y Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Y ork. | Artists 1 in Stained Glass. 


Wee MANTELS AND | MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal ie} ete. 
ete. T. B. Srewakt & Co., 75 W. Twenty third St., 


For Sale. 
TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, 1M- 
< _ported Pic tures, 8, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. ¥. 
AUBURND. ALE, 





fh VOR SALE.—AT 
Mass., ten miles from Boston, seven minutes’ walk 
from B. and A. R. R. Station, a’ house and pleasant 
grounds, 34 rooms, heated by steam, suitable for sanita- 
rium or boarding schooL Possession to be given in May, 
1885. Address E. H. WALKER, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Professional. 
4 NOCH KNIGHT, 
Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spec lalty of Commercial C ollections throughout Maine. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jersey 
Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


H. EMERTON, NEW HAVEN, 

. Conn., takes charge of the zodlogical collections 

of schools, colleges or scientific societies, and the build- 
ing, furnishing, and arrangement ¢ of | museums. 


Vein ter COTTIER & CO., Designers 
l in Interior Decoration and all Art work, 144 Fifth 








Ave., 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all epartments. 


Fall term begins Sept. 2 GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, L 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLKs G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
“FI rIDA, Lake Cit ty. 7 ; 
TATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
x —Session begins Oct. Ist and continues thirty-six 
weeks. Classical, Literary, Philosophical, Scientific. 
Engineering, and Agricultural courses. Climate un- 
surpassed winter and summer. Pure lakes and oeauti- 
ful —e: ASHLEY D. Hurt, President. 
NDIANA, Terre Haute. 
O SE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 7 z 
’"NAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 


Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Princ i assisted by 
able professors. Will reopen September 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
CHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ing, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.—The ninth year 
of this school will begin on Monday, 29th September, and 
will continue until June, 1885. Cire ‘ulars can be obtained 
at the Museum, or of any of the pa icture dealers 
It is proposed to open a special course of instruction in 
decorative work. This course may be taken separately or 
in connection with the regular course. Students who 
take it will be expected to attend on four afternoons in 
the week. They will also have access to the school and 
the museum for study in the mornin They will have 
weekly lectures in the elements, the history, and the the- 
ory of decorative design, and s ial drawing classes, in 
which they will be instructed in ornamentation, graphi- 
cally and istorically, with practice in the drawing and 
design of decoration both in form and gotor. 
Application should be made immediately to the SEC- 
RETARY OF SCHOOL OF DRAWING i PAINTING, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 New bury 
A A ISS WESSELHOEFT’S SCHOOL for 
Girls reopens Wednesday, Oct. Ist, 1834. A 
limitea number of boarding pups ‘reseived. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston : 

ISS PUTNAM WILL OPEN Ri Lh: 
nineteenth year of her Family and Da ool 

for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 25, 1 = No. 
68 Marlborough Street. Special attention given to little 


girls. Refers by permission to Hon. Wm. Evarts, Prof. 
A. P. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. money A. 
Coit, D.D., Principal St. Paul’s School,’ Concord, N. H. ; 


and many other eminent scholars. Prospectus sent on 
application to Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Brai 
HE THAYER ”4 CADEM Y. — College 
preparatory and omens course in English Studies 
and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
Se eptember 23. 
MASSACHU SETTS, Quincy y. 
DAMS ACADEMY.—Prefaratory and 
Boarding School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate application necessary to 
secure rooms. Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


Maeno HUSETTs, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. . 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 

J paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge. 
OYS AND YOUNG MEN PRIVATE- 
ly fitted for College. Conditioned or rejec ted can 
didates coached, summer or winter. HOFFMANN. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. : 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore ¢ ‘oll., Boston Univ., and 
_Ne wnham Coll, ( ‘ambridge, E ngland. 
Massac HUSETTS, West Newton. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Class Schools.—The 32d School Year of this Fam 
ilv and Day School for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 
1884. Ki r atalogue address NaTnH’. T. ALLEN. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address L jeut. A. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 


MissowrI, St. Loui 
7. LOCIS ZA W SCHOOL.—WASH- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 

begins Oct. 15, 18384. Apply to 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
a a ee Dean of Law Faculty. 

NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 


French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies and Children will reopen Septe mber 17. 


New Jersey Newton 

OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—YOU NG 

boysa specialty. Location high (750 feet), healt! y, 

homelike, beautiful. Kudiments, business, academic. 
College pr paratory, music, gymnasium. Grounes 15 
acres. Kiaing dep-rtment, witb horses and children’s 
ponies. Cetalogues free with highest endorsements. 
JOEL WILSON, A.M., . Princ ipal. — 


37 East 39th Street. 


EW YORK CITY, 
i RE NCH AND ENGLISH 
School for Y ag lg 


_—; RAWLINS and Mrs. SNEAD. 








New’ York City, 43 W. 39th St. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


+ reopens September 25. Principal now at home. 
New YorK CIty, 38 West 59th St. 


OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DR. 
J.Sachs reopens Monday, September 15th. Tho- 
rough preparation for colleges (e-pecialls Johns Hup- 
kins, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Cornell) and scien- 
tife schools; tully organized business course. French 
and German form mportant features of regular scheme 
of instruction. NEW BUILDING, perfect in sanitary ar- 
rangements. Large and well- “equipped By! mnasium. 


New York City, 46 East 58th Street. 
ISS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
reopens her School for Young Ladies and Misses 
not under ten years of age, Oct. 8. Classes for adults 
after January 5. Thorough preparation for college ex- 
aminations Advanced classes in History of Art, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History of 
Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Norris. 
All teachers of English and Mathematics college gradu 
ates. Unusual advantages for Modern Languages and 
Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12. 


New York Cry, 450 Madison Avenue 


New YorK City, 66 West 45th St. 
lv ISS REYNOLDS’S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls. _ Will receive three pupils in th in the he family. 
lv RS. A. GALLAHER WILL RE 

open her French Protestant Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, Wednesday, October 1, at 450 
Madison Avenue, corner 50th Street. A thorough’ French 
education. The highest standard in the English branches 
maintained. Classical preparation for College examina- 
tions. German, Italian, Drawing, Music taught by the 


best masters. 
A separate and limited class for little boys. 


New York Ciry, 711 and 713 5th Ave. (just below 
Central Park and opposite Dr. Hall’s C wn h). 

Hl) LILLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 

l Brown’s English, French, and German ee 

and Day School will reopen Monday, Sept. 29, 18: 


New York City, 8 E. Forty-seventh aaa 
‘HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
will reopen Monday, om 29. Preparation for 
College. Four boarders. . DABNEY, Principal. — 


~~ New Yor City, 148 Madison Avenue. i" 
it RS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALK- 
l ‘ er’s English and French School for Young La- 
dies and Little Girls will reopen Monda ay, September 29. 
Home work not required of pupils under fourteen and 
Pere reduced for the Senfor classes. Address until 
pt. 15, Mrs. J.J. Roberts, Cottage City, Mass. 





























New Y Par City, 21 and 23 West 32d St. 


7. JOHNS 
October 1, 1884. 


Mrs. THEODORE IRVING. Miss L. I. Howe. 
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New York Ciry, “2 F. 45th St : } a 
CHUOOL-UF WIN ES PREPARATORY) 
school.—J Woodbridge Davis, ©.E., Ph.D., Princ 
pal Tutroductory to all scientific Colleges. Thorouw h 
education in English and Modern Languages. o pri 
mary department; no commercial course Daily ses 
sion, 94. M.tuL P.M. Reopens Oct. 1. Circulars on ap- 
eee 
w YORK City, 315 West 57th St ; 
ray NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Ladies. Founded 1857. Reopens Uct. 2. 
Dr. and Mme.VAaN NoeMan, 
Principals. 
~~ New York, Rye 
DARK INSTITUTE FOR 
Terms, $600.00, Principal, Rev. Scx 
BUN, M.A., S.J.B 
New YORK, Satem. 
7. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under t4. Four inatructors 


BOYS. — 


TT BL. Rata 


NEW York, Suspension Bridge. : 
ta VEAUX COLLEG! i —Prepares for 
the Unive “— s,etc. Terms 50 per annum. 

LFRED H. Mt NRO, A.M., President. 








~ New York, Utica ae 
MES PATS SCHOOL fer YOUNG 
[ adies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. ; ; 

4] A ISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
Z will meet their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 24, 1884, at the expiration of Miss 
Nourse’s three years’ contract for closing her day school 
They offer excellent advantages to special students, as 
well as in the course which is intended for those fitting 
zor Howard and other College examinations. For circu 
fars apply at 95 Park Avenue. 


Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 
- PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill. 
NV RS. WALTER D. COMEG YSand Miss 
P Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


Norwood Avenue, 


CANADA, Quebec, 8 Hébert St j 
WE MISSES MACHIN’S SCHOOL for 
the Board and Education of Young Ladies will re 
open Sept. 8, 1884. Circulars sent on application. 
GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding School ; 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 7 
Baltimore, Md. 


Stern’s School of Languages, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
27 East 44th Street, between Madison and 5th Avenues. 


Classes for ladies and gentlemen, also for those 
who wish to become teachers of Languages. German, 
French, Lectures, ete., ete, Circulars will be sent to ap 
plicants. 


Dagger ENDOWED SCHOOL, JA 

maica, on the Sta. Cruz Mts., 2,560 ft. above the sea, 
eye unsurpassed opportunities for the education of 
.0¥S Who cannot work in a variable climate. Apply to 
Rev. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's, and 
Editor of Somnium Scipionis for the Syndics of Universi 
ty Press, Cambridge, England. 


‘ Coes W. STONE, 
TUTOR FOR HARVARD 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Brock wa Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Weste rn, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


“EACH ERS SUPPLIED WITH 

Schools. Schools supplied with teachers, by Teach 

ers’ Coéperative Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. Branches, Allentown, Pa,, and Lincoln, Neb. 


WE GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 
Business College offers special inducements. 
Send for College Journal. 


Wants. 
LP left D—BY A LADY OF SEVI 
ral years’ experience, a position ba teach Music 
in a School, or English and Music in a private family 
Highest references. 
Address 


Miss K., 120 North Charles St 
Baltimore, Md 


WAX TED.—B} A GRADUATE OF 
/ Harv. rd College of seven years’ experience in 
teaching in schools and colleger, a few pupils to pre 
pare, at Cambridge, Mass., for colle.e. Te ‘stimonis als 
satisfactory. Aduress ANSELM H. JAYNE, 
Brandon, iicuen I 1 


WH ZJANTED.—A LADY OF EDU( 
Ad tion as companion and amanuensis to an aged 
lady; must be a good reader and accountant, and must 
have hi aa x nee of housekeeping. Address 

E. T. M., P. O. Box 14, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y 


] ZTANTED.—BY A GENTLEMAN 

‘ who has long resided abroad, a position as teach 

er of French, German, or Spanish in a college or hich 

school, East or West. Unexceptionable references given 
ddress 





Care of the Nation. 





WANTED. 
Back Volumes of 
THE BOSTON CQMMONWEALTH 
THE LIBERATOR. 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT 
to ISSO). 
lso the folowing MORMON BOOKS 


A BOOK OF COMMANDMENTS, 1833 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS MESSENGER AND 
ADVOCATE, 1854. 

DOCTRINES AND COVENANTS, 1S). 

TIMES AND SEASONS. 

THE NAUVOO NEIGHBOR, Is44. 

JOURNAL OF DISCOURSES 

MESSENGER AND ADVOCATE, 1M5 


Also other Books, Pamphlets, and Papers relating 
to early Mormonism 


Any person having any of the above for sale is 
requested to report condition and price to 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & Co., 
Cooper Union, New York 


YE LOMBARDINVESTMENT COM 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to 

trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of 82« 
to $10,000, completed for si ale and delive ry, ylelding 6 
per cent. inte rest, payable semi-annually, The coile« 
tion of principal and prompt payment of irterest 
guaranteed. These loans are carefully selected by the 
Company's Vice-President and Western Manager, res! 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis 
faction of over Z%,000 investors more than S6,000,000 
mostly for parties occupying flducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 

Being vased on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safsety is the first consideration. 





References by permission: 

Fdwin L. Godkin, Arening Post and Nation, N.Y 
Georgetown Peabody Libris ury, Georgetown, Mass.; Fad 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Vhillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Prtladelphia, Pa 

P amphie ts xiving list of the shareholders of the Com 
pany (mostiy residents of the New England and Mid ile 
States) sent on request. 


HARRY C. LoGas. H. CRUGER OAKLEY 
HENRY H. Doper, Washington, D. ¢ 


JAMES WHITELY 
MAYNARD C. EYRE 
Was. R. TRAVERS, Special Partner 

IRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York 

180 Fifth Ave, New York 
(539 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. ¢ 

Buy and sell on commission all classes of Railroad s¢ 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburg! 


A FP. TURNER & COC., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. ¢ 


Branch Offices, 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges 
Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay 
ment of Coupons and Dividends } Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remi te 
Railway, State, Citv, and other sound I 
DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
‘New Y 
¢ PHILADE 


— BROTHERS & CO., 


50 WALL STREET 





STocK EXCHANGE 
ia STOCK EXCHANGE 


| 






Members 


IssvE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
Tris COUNTRY AND AI at 





( amounted Photographs 





| OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 

| Embracing reproductions : oon us original paintings 

| seulpture, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet size, & per 

| dozen. Send ¢-cent stamp for new catalogue am) sub 
jects 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
| Publishers, 388 Washington Stree ston, Maas 
Please mention the Nati 








N 

TEAP ANI 
l E rk ent and Modern. includ 
ine Many gaets for Libraries, and many scarce “rd 
rus at ty teks. for sale at the reasonable 

pri Xe st publishe 
DAVI FRANC! 
7 Astor Place and 14 Eighth St "Ne w York 


oe 
ped © 
a) 


OFFICE OF THE 


AMantic Mutital 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 24, ISS4 


The Ti sfees, tn f iif 4 th, iA / f 
the Ce pan sul it the f i Stat f 
of tts affairs a the lsf 7 TSA 

Premiums on Marine Risks fr st Janu 
ary, ISSS, ¢ Ist December, ISS $4 1s 

Premiums on Policies not mark off ist 
Januar ISS 

Total Marine Premiums § a 1s 

Premiums marked off fro Ist Januar 
ISSci, to St LDheceniteer, DSS $i icon 

Losses pal {during the sare 
period $1 LM “ 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 


poses. s&s Ss 
The Company has the f Wing Assets, s 
United States and State of New York St k 

City, Rank and other Stocks ss 
Loans, secured by Stocks and ofherwis 
Real Estate and Claims due the Cx peany 

estimated at ‘ ‘ 
Premium Notes and Bulls Recetva LOSS. ke 
Cash in Bank 1 ‘ 
Amount $ ‘ 
SIX per cent Nnterest n th tatan Ne cert tes 
of*profits will be pald to the t rst? wif 
legal representatives, on ar after Tuemtay, ¢ 


' 


of February next 


The outstanding certificates of the tesu f iSTY wt 
redeemed and paid to the ! rs thereof, or their logs 
representatives nl und after Tuesday, { f 
February next, fr wr at ‘ hiterest ¢ reon Ww 
Coan The certif tes to produ tf att t ‘ f 


paytnent and cance 


A dividend of forty per nt. is amd on the net 
earned premiums of the pany, for the year ending 
st I t SAG, for w rt tos w t ss 

mand aft I siay, ft sixth of Ma xt 
By ler ott ar 
APMAN.S tary 


a nes Roval Phelps 1 a 
arles nis s . s \\ \ 
( A. Hand w HY wiett 
Chas. | ver h. a 1} aS« WW } Wel 
w a rv i s ‘ as r tt 
Ww am H. Fors " race Gray 
T. R« net Ww ‘ EW ries 
Horace K. Thurber A. A. Rav t tt 
W : ‘ Ww Sturgis A ph Lemoyne 
n L. Riker Re H. Pie Kobt Minturt 
N. Denton Smitt siah ©. Low Chas. H. Marshall 
Wr x 
I NES, President 
1ARLES DENNIS, Vice President 
W. H. H. MOOR i Vice-President 


A. A. RAVEN 1 Vice-President 


lhe Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


Nos. 15) and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN isdy 
President, HENRY STOKES 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STORES 
Secretary. H. Y. WEMPLI 
Aciuary, 8. N. STERBINS 


} a the Home Journal 
The thirty fourth annual report of this old-established 
company gives esiience of the sound financial condi 
tion and increasing prosperity of this institutio Its 
income forthe vear ISSS was 82,080,720: its dishurse 


ments, $1,475,178. 1-—leaving a balance of nearly eleven 
millions of gre Deducting for claims not yet 
due reported claims, unpaid dividends, the rese rve on 
existing policies, etc., there remains a surplus of nearly 
two and a querter millions. The increase in its net 
assets over last year is $250,000, 


= r ~ ) ae Le 2 r 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


S‘ “HOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
. guages: Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals 

CARL SCHOENHOF, Lmporter, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


oS ASSETS 
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Carpets. 


ARTISTIC in Design, 
DURABLE in Wear, 
REASONABLE in Price. 
The GENUINE 


Woodstocks can be purchased 


English 


| 


only of 


John Hl. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


For sale in any quantity, either at 


wholesale or retail, at ’ 


Very Low Prices. 


558 and 560 Washington St., 


Soston. 





t4°" New York office for wholesale only, 115 


Worth Street. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Ver- 
NON LEE. Being the Fighth Volume in the Fa- 
mous Women Series. Price $1.00, 


“To be unable altogether to acquiesce in Vernon Lee's 
portrait of Louise of Stolberg does not militate against 
our sense of the excellence of her work. Her pictures 
of eighteenth-century Italy are definite and brilliant. 
They are instinct with a quality that is akin to magic.” 

London Academy. 


EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique and 
the Medieval inthe Renaissance. By VERNON 
LEE. Cloth Extra. Price $6.50, 





2 vols, Svo. 


“According to the author, ‘Euphorion,’ which ts chris 
tened after the child of Faust and Helena, the represen- | 
tatives of the Middle Ages and of Antiquity, is simply a 
record of the impressions made upon her mind by the 
monuments of the Renaissance. The book de 
serves a most cordial welcome as a fresh and original 
contribution to the history of civilization and art, written | 
in gracefuland often eloquent English.”—London Spec 
fator 


ALMOST A DUCHESS. A Novel, the sez 
enth in the Third Series of No Name Novels, and 
written by the author of one of the most popu- 


lar stories in the series. Price $1.00, 


Sold by all booksellers, 
lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Read WOMAN'S RIGHTS, 


The most humorous book of the day. By Sylvan Drey, of 


Mailed, postpaid, by the pub 


the Baltimore Bar. | 
CUSHINGS & BAILEY, Baltimore, Md. 





| historical compilations. 


AN EPITOME 


Ancient, Medizval, and 


Modern History. 


By CARL PLOETZ. 


Translated, with extensive additions, by William 
H. Tillinghast, Assistant in Harvard Uni- 


versity Library. With very full Index. 


Crown 8vo, 630 pages, $5.00. 


The London Times of September 5, 1884, thus 
describes the work : 


“Tn the excellence of its arrangement, as well 
as the fulness and general accuracy of its details, 
Dr. Carl Ploetz’s ‘ Epitome of History’ is almost 
unique. We know, at least, of none other which 
gives in equal compass such a wide and rapid 
survey of ancient, medizval, and modern his- 
tory. In compiling his work the author intend- 
ed it for use by the upper classes in higher edu- 
cational institutions, as a guide or handbook in 
the historical class-room. But its method of con- 
struction and an elaborate index fit it also for 
private study and general reference. 

‘* The authorities consulted are Duncker, Momm- 
sen, Curtius, etc., while much care has been ex- 
ercised with the more recent records. Treaties 
of peace occupy a conspicuous position in the 
treatment of modern history, and by their aid 
the student will obtain a clearer insight into the 
foundation and development of European states 
than would be otherwise possible. 

‘The work is brought down to the present day, 
and as it has been the object of Dr. Ploetz to 
make it equally valuable for consultation by all 
classes, it is as free as possible from religious or 
political bias and persondl predilections. 

‘The translator, Mr. Tillinghast, of Harvard 
College, has made extensive additions to the 
work, but in dealing with disputed semi-mythi- 
cal facts and periods he writes guardedly and 
with all necessary caution. England and Ame- 
rica have had especial attention paid to them, 
and in his enlargements the translator has had 
the benefit of the latest and most authentic writ- 
ings and writers in connection with these coun- 
tries. 

“In a work which absolutely bristles with 
facts, it may be, of course, possible to discover 


| isolated errors; but this epitome seems to be re- 


markably clear of these, compared with many 
The value of the brief, 
connected narrative before us is heightened by 
its chronological information, its tables of pedi- 
gree, and its index (to which we have already 
alluded), consisting of fifty or sixty closely-print- 
ed pages in double columns.” 





+,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 


of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifiin ©& Co., 
BOSTON. 


11 East217th Street, New York. 





Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
The King Country; 
OR, 
Explorations in New Zealand. 


By J. H. 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF 600 MILES OF 
TRAVEL THROUGH MAORILAND. 


KERRY-NICHOLLS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous illustrations and 
map, $4 50. 

“The whole interest of this most interesting of 
volumes lies in the dash and daring of the author, 
in the difficulties he surmounts, and in the new 
and infinitely varied, but always fascinating, char- 
acter of the scenery he traverses.’’—St. James’s Ga- 
zette. 

“We can heartily commend the book.’’—Athe- 
neum. 


_— — —_ > 
The Reign of Henry VITIT. 
FROM HIS ACCESSION TO THE DEATH OF 
WOLSEY. 

Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Docu- 
ments by the late J.S. BREWER, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and History in 
King’s College, London. Edited by JAMES 
GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. 

With Portrait. 


* Mr. Brewer has given us a very brilliant and a 
very instructive piece of work.’’—Spectator. 


2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, $12. 


“Professor Brewer has strong likes and dislikes, 
horror at cruelty and vice, vehement scorn for 
baseness and treachery; but he is never a partisan. 
We fecl we can always trust him.”—Athenawum. 


The Micrographic Diction- 

ary. 

A GUIDE TO THE EXAMINATION AND 
INVESTIGATION OF THE STRUCTURE AND 
NATURE OF MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 

By J. W. Grirrita, M. D., and ARTHUR HENFREY 
F. R.8., Professor of Botany in King’s College,” 
London. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by 818 
W oodcuts, containing figures of 2,680 objects. 
Thick 8vo, cloth, net ...$21 00 


BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTOR Y. 
By E. A. WALLIS BupGeE, B.A. Illustrated 
Re er $1 25 

The new volume of the ‘ By-paths of Bible Know- 
ledge.’ It gives in a brief, ny omy form much in- 
formation about Babylon that has never appeared 
in an accessible form before. It is a work of much 
importance at the present time, and gives some of 
the most recent translations of ancient Babylonian 
monuments, The numerous illustrations add 
ereatly to the interest and value of the book. 


COINS OF THE ANCIENTS, from CIRC. 
B.C. 700 TO A.D. 1. With 70 plates, giving 
illustrations of 792 coins. By BARCLAY V. 
HeAD, Asst. Keeper of Coins in the British 
Museum. 8vo, cloth....... 

STOPS, OR HOW TO PUNCTUATE. By 
PAUL ALLARDYCE. ‘Third Edition. Square 
eo rere 50 cents. 

THE BRITISH WORKINGMAN by ONE 
WHO DOES NOT BELIEVE IN HIM, and 


other humorous sketches by J. F. SULLIVAN. 
From London Fun. 4to, paper......... 40 cents 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of 
advertised price. Catalogues of rare and curious 
second-hand books, detailed lists of our regular 
stock; also one devoted to Rural Sports and 
Pastimes, will be mailed, if desired, to those inte- 
rested. A new Catalogue of Musi and Musical 
Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER ®, 1884. 


: The Week. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND’s brief speech to his fel- 
low-townsmen on Thursday night, in response 
to the magnificent demonstration which they 
made in his honor, was a model of its kind. 





Nobody can read its quiet sentences, so 
full of manly dignity and right feeling, 


and not be conscious of a greater faith than 
ever in the man’s fitness for the work which 
The ad 
dress of welcome which was made to him in 
behalf of his fellow-citizens was a striking docu- 


he seems destined to enter upon. 


ment, and contained so much that was compli- 
mentary to the Governor's character and ability 
thatthe 7réiune was apparently afraid to let its 
readers sce it, for it suppressed every word of it, 
We commend both it and the Governor's re- 
sponse to the careful consideration of all our 
readers, 





Governor Cleveland’s quiet way of attending 
The 
Blaine organs have been attacking him with 
great bitterness every day for a month or more 
because he did not proceed faster with the 
charges against Sheriff Davidson, Only last 
Monday the Albany Hrening Journal had a 
savage attack upon him for his dilatoriness, 
and declared that his course in the mat- 
ter “‘is a revelation of his true character.” 
The Journal spoke with more truthfulness 
than it supposed, for it was announced the next 
morning that the Governor had served notice 
on the Sheriff on September 24, nearly two 
weeks ago, to appear before him within twenty 
days and make answer to the charges. He 
had read carefully the 1,000 pages of testimony 
in the case, as soon as he reached it in the regu- 
lar routine of Executive business, and, without 
any public announcement of his action, sent 
the Sheriff his summons. The total lack of 
‘* bounce” in this way of attending to public 
business must strike Plumed-Knight followers 
as very ‘‘ commonplace.” 


to his duties is a sore trial to his enemies. 


The following, from the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke’s speech in Boston the 
day, is the most solemnly 
scription of the present extraordinary 
political situation we remember to have 
yet seen, and we commend it as such to all 
honest men, and especially young men, whom 
so many of their elders—some of them minis- 
ters, too—are daily on the stump inviting into 
paths of dishonor and shame : 


other 
accurate de- 


‘“‘T agree with my old friend Bishop Hunting- 
ton, of New York, that Cleveland, having 
risen above these errors, and left them be- 
hind him, is not, if we follow the principles of the 
Gospel of Christ, to be poeveniadl from rising to 
any height of usefulness. He has shown his re- 
pentance in the true way, by doing works meet 
for repentance. Itis only a hard and narrow 
bigotry which would condemn a man forever for 


a past ill deed. ‘But,’ you may say, ‘ will you 
reward a man with the Presidency who has 
commit this offence against social morals’ 


Public office is not a reward, but aduty. If we 
make him, or any other man, our President, it is 
because he is well fitted for the work of a Presi- 
dent, The people of Buffalo took him because 


they needed him to do a work; and he did it hon- 
orably and well. The people of the State did not 
reward him when he was chosen Governor. He 
was taken because he was the right man in the 
right place. If elected President, it will not be asa 
reward of merit, but as selected to do the work be- 
cause he has the power. The difference between 
Blaine and Cieveland as candidates is, that the 
offence of Mr. Cleveland is not disguised, nor ex- 
cused, nor defended, but that of Mr. Blaine is de- 
nied, or excused, or defended, The great harm to 
morality does not come so much from the wrong 


action as from its being defended, palliated, 
and called right. This great injury to the 


public morals is now being done by Mr. Blaine’s 
advocates. They are patting evil for good and 


| good for evil, darkness for light and hght for 


darkness, bit er for sweet and sweet for bitter 
No young man who has seen what an awful bur 
den Governor Cleveland has had to carry in 


| consequence of his one offence, can possibly be 


tempted by his example to any like iniquity. But 
when a man who has devoted himself to making 
money out of office is defended for doing so by 
our best men ; when asking to be paid for doing 
justice in a high judicial position is treated as a 
mere accident; when asking a man to perjure 
himself by writing a letter prepared for bim full 
of falsehoods is considered as something not 
worth speaking of-—-then the morals of society are 
being cankered at their heart.” 


The proposition which has been made to Mr. 
Harrison, the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, goes straight to the bot 
tom of the Blaine issue. Mr. Harrison aston 
ished his friends greatly by saying in a recent 


speech that he ‘‘ considered Mr. Blaine’s record 


absolutely without spot, stain, blemish, or 
shadow.” Thereupon a prominent merchant of 
New Haven offered to give $100 to the Repub 
lican fund if Mr. 
Statement to the 
I under the 
sessed of the same power as was Mr. Blaine 


Harrison would make a 
following effect * Were 
same circumstances and pos 
at the time of his correspondence with Fisher, I 
would do as Blaine did.” We trust 
answer of some sort will be insisted upon. If 


that an 


Mr. Harrison objects to the money condition, 
let that be waived. If he makes no answer, we 
suggest that when he next speaks for Blaine 


| somebody rise in his audience, and in an en 


| tirely respectful manner ask him the 


correspondence 


ques 
tion either in the above form or in some 
form like this: ‘* Would you, if elected Gov- 
ernor, use your official position as Mr. Blaine’s 
that he 
This is a good question to ask any 
orator happens to be 
or to be running for a 
should be asked, and a direct answer of 
‘‘ yes” or ‘‘no”™ insisted upon, The effect 
of an answer either one way or the other is 
plain enough. If Mr. Harrison were to answer 
“Yes,” does anybody suppose he 


shows used his ° 
Blaine 
who a public officer 


public oftice It 


could be 
elected Governor of Connecticut? If he answers 
‘* No,” what becomes of his defence of Blaine* 


On the 15th of September Mr. Frank A 
Flower, who dates his communication from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Madison, Wis., 
wrote to Senator Edmunds asking whether he 
(Mr. Edmunds) had ever written a letter saving 
that ‘‘ Mr. Blaine attorney of Jay 
Gould.” The terms of Mr. Flower’s inquiry 
related particularly to the act of 1878, com. 
monly known as the Thurman bill, by which 
the subsidized Pacitic Railroads were required 
to create a sinking fund for the repayment by 


acts as the 


them of more than one hundred million dollars 
(principal and interest) to the Government 
Mr. Flower’s letter was both obtrusive and of 
fensive in Edmunds 
replied on the 18th, first marking his letter pri 


vate, 


phraseology. Senator 


and then requesting Mr. Flower to treat 


it as private, explaining that he was not 
in the letter-writing business He said that 
he had never used the CN PTessh rit 

to him, that Mr. Blaine acts as the at 
torney of Jay Gould but added for Mr 
Flower'’s private information that he did 
Write a letter to seme constituent in TSS80 ad. 
versely to Mr. Plaine’s nominatior nad that 
he (Edmunds) believed it to be true that t 
(Blaine) was on the side of the railroads it ‘ 
strugele of IS7S.° and that he (Edmunds 
lieved that he said) so in the letter refert 

Hk concluded by “uN hy that dae CAPoct | 
vote the Republican ticket. What, then, dees 
the ingenuous Flower do ont t! 

und last sentences from this doubly pr 

ter nad give tle 4 the \“ ‘ 
veving the idea that this Was 
whol of it The Chi ] : 
correspondent, or the = 7 itself, be 
ing more than usually audacious and 
scrupulous, put the two sentences together, and 
printed them asa letter Thereupon Senator 
Edmunds sent to the Chicago 7 some 
days ago a true copy of the correspondence for 


publication in place of the 


The facts regarding Mr. TBlaine’s connection 
with the Hocking Vallev mines and his letter t 
the Hon. H. 8. Bundy denying that he ever 
had any interest in them, are gradually coming 
tolight. Mr. W.D. Lee Mr. Blaine, Mr. Steve 
“kins, Mr. W Walter 
Samuel Thomas, and others united in forming 


the Standard Coal and Iron Com] 


illiam 


inv bw con 


solidating the Interests they had previous 
Iv acquired in) mining property in that r 
gion. Mr. Blaines interest was originally 


represented by one share or block in” the 
Hope Furnace 
$25,000 


, 
he received 


Tract, for which he paid 
When the consolidation took place 
$50,000 of bonds of the Stan 
dard Co. in exchange for his stock in the Hope 
Furnace Cx The Standard Co. bought a pa- 
tent for mining coal by the use 


which 


of machinery 
would have thrown out of employ 
ment most of the miners in the region, and 
then gave notice of a 


A strike followed 


reduction of 
and the conrpany 


wages, 


then 


sought to introduce ‘‘cheap labor,” Italians, 
Hungarians, and other unskilled hands. This 
led to riotous demonstrations, and alarmed 


Mr. Blaine, who was posing as the protector of 
laboring men, because it was charged that he 
was one of the owners of the property. He 
then wrote a letter to Hon, H. 8. Bundy in re- 
ply to ‘‘yvour [his] recent favor,” . affirming 
that he had never owned any coal, iron, or 
other lands in Oho, nor ever owned a share in 
any coal or iron company in that State, adding 
that there had never been any trouble with 
laborers in any enterprise with which he had 
ever connected. — ‘* This,” he 
‘* covers all the points of your inquiry.” 


been said, 


Mr. 
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Bundy’s letter (if he wrote any) was not pub- 
lished. 


It out that the that Mr. 
Blaine was one of the proprictors of the Hock- 
ing Valley Mr. W. D. Lee 
comes forward to say that Mr. Blaine bought 
his stock in 1880, with the understanding that 
if the end of two years didn’t like 
the investment, it should be considered Lee’s 
not Blaine’s. This statement, if 
would stil! prove that Mr. Blaine told a 
fulschood when he said that he had never ‘ at 
any time owned a share of stock in any coal, 
iron, or land company in the State of Ohio,” 
because, according to 
did own it for two years. 
not corroborated Mr. Lee’s statement, for 
the obvious reason that the dates and 
amounts of the so-called loan secured by the 
bonds of the Standard Company, as given 
by Lee and Llaine respectively, do not agree. 
There is a difference of three years in the time, 
and of $12,500 in the amount. But there is the 
best reason for believing that Lee’s statement is 
untrue. Mr. J. Henry Brooks, who exposed 
the falsehood in the Hvening Post, now says 


turns allegation 


mines was true, 


he 


stock, and 
true, 


he 
Mr. Blaine has 


Lee’s showing, 


that if Mr. Blaine merely took an ‘‘op- 
tion” on the stock in the Hope Furnace 
Co., he deceived his associates in the enter- 


prise, and played a trick upon them and upon 
the investing public. If his subscription was 
of the kind which Lee represents, viz., that 
Plaine was to have it if it turned out well, but 
not if it proved unprofitable, then it was virtu- 
ally a swindle upon those who were not made 
acquainted with this underhand arrangement. 
In either case Mr. 
false. 


Another very good reason is apparent why 
Mr. Blaine docs not suppert Mr. Lee’s inge- 
nious statement. Mr. Lee’s statement was that 


** The $50,000 of the first-mortgage 


agreement—coupons due in April on land bonds 
and to fall due in July on first-mortgage bonds.” 


Mr. Blaine has resumed letter-writing, and 
has constructed a fresh denial of his Hocking 
Valley interests, but with a material variation 


| from his first denial. The second letter 
| addressed to the Hon, William McKinley, of 
Canton, Ohio, and is dated Bellaire, Ohio, 


October 4. We reproduce the two denials and 


| the stock subscription in the deadly parallel 
| columns: 
Fall Limited 
Falschood. Proof. Falsehood. 
Lerier 10 Bundy. Stock Susscrip- LETTER TO Mc 
Bar Harbor,Me., TION. KINLEY. 
July 22, 1884. Gmate Sembee ) T hird—I do not 
: . Vashington, > . 
Hon, H. S. Bun Dec. 3u, 1880. own, and never 
dy: ‘ y did own, an acre 
In answer to DEARSiR: Find o¢ eoal- land or 


enclosed my draft 
for $25,000 in pay- 
ment of my sub- 
scription to the 
Hope Furnace en- 
terprise. Touch- 
ing the interest, I 
have to ask that, 
whatever it may 
amount to, you 
will permit its 
payment to be 
postponed until 
some matters be- 
tween Mr. Lee and 
myself are defi- 
nitely adjusted. — 
Very resp’y, 
J. G. BLAINE. 
Mr. Denison. 


your recent favor, 
I beg to say that J 
am not and never 
have been the 
owner of any coal- 
lands or iron- 
lands, or lands of 
any character 
whatever in the 
Hocking Valley,or 
in any part of 
Ohio. Nor have I 
at any time owned 
a share of stuck in 
any coal, iron, or 
land company in 
the State of Ohio. 
oa = *- 


J. G. BLAINE. 


any other kind of 
land in the Hock- 
ing Valley or in 
any other part of 
Ohio. My letter 
tothe Hon. Heze- 
kiah Bundy in 
July last on this 
same subject was 
accurately true.— 
Very truly yours, 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


It will be seen that Mr. Blaine does not deny 
in his letter to McKinley his ownership of 





Plaine’s letter to Bundy was | 


stock, but “_" his ow sani of land. 





There is unother vacancy 
toral ticket of this State. 


on the Blaine elec- 
Dr. W. E. Forest, 


| elector for the Sixth District of this city, has 


bonds of | 


the Standard Coal and [ron Company deliver- | 


ed to Mr. Elkins by Mr. Brooks and receipted 
for by him on the 25th of May, 1882, as set 
forth in the statement of Brooks, were deposit- 
ed by Mr. 
curity to secure the payment of the amount 
advanced or loaned to me by Mr. Blaine, and for 
no other purpose, and are held to-day.’ 
But there is published in the Boston Z/erald of 
Sunday a new letter from Mr. Blaine to this 
man dated Saratoga, August 10 
1882, in which he (Blaine) says: ‘* You are at 
liberty, however, to say that én addition to an 
investinent in the bonds of the Standard Co., I 
and a friend of mine jointly advanced a very 
of money on your 
cured by the bonds.” So it appears that the 
bonds handed by Mr. J. Henry Brooks to Mr. 


Brooks and myself as collateral se- 


so 


same Lee, 


considerable sui note se- 


8. B. Elkins for Blaine’s aceount were an in- 
vestinent by Mr. Blaine, and that the loan to Lee 


was additional to the investment. 


There is an- | 


other thing in this Saratoga letter which sounds | 


oddly. Mr. Blaine writes to Lee (evidently to 
be shown to others) : in my life re- 
assumed any 
investment.” 
Read this in conjunction with the letter to 
Fisher of June 14, 1871 : 

“ And now, in addition to all other troubles, I 


have $10,000 of coupons, a little over that amount, 
which 1 am held to take care of partly through 


**T never 
commended a loan to any one, 0” 
man's 


responsibility for another 


| that 


informed the State Committee that he resigns 
because he ‘‘cannot conscientiously support 
the present nominee for President, James G. 
Blaine.” 
more fully, because ‘ they must be patent to 
everybody,” and they undoubtedly are. Every 
man who talks with his fellow-men knows 
nine out ten Republicans who 
say that they are going to vote for 
Blaine admit the truth of the charges 
against him, but declare their inability to vote 
for 2» Democrat. The proof against Vlaine 
grows so overwhelming with each day’s ad- 
ditions, that no man, except the editor of a 
Blaine organ, ora Blaine orator, thinks of dis- 
puting it any longer. The question has simply 
narrowed down to this: Is the Republican 
party, with a dishonest and mendacious can- 


of 


didate, to be preferred to. the Demo- 
cratic party, with an honest candi- 
date? While there are many Republicans, 
who are honest men themselves and are 


upright in their dealings with their fellow- 


| men, whoare able to reconcile their consciences 


with their determination to vote for Dlaine, 
there are thousands of others who will not do 
this almost unaccountable thing. The moral 
sense of the Amcrican people may have been 
dulled by specious pleadings, but it cannot be 
entirely dead. 





The Commereial-Gazette of Cincinnati agreed 
to continue to allow the Independents to hire 
one of its columns, after insisting on their 


verbal understanding and partly through written | 


| of their number, but it was too much 


signing the articles with which they filled it. 
The Independents reappeared the next day 
with an article signed by no less than fifteen 
for the 
conductors of that extraordinary sheet, as it 


| consisted of their own old exposures and abuse 


is | . 
| their contract, 


of the Republican candidate; so they broke 
sooner than lay their own shame 


before their readers every day—and one can 


| hardly blame them. 





He declines to give his reasons any | 





Under the double heading of ‘‘ A German 


View of the Case” and ‘Eine Deutsche 
Stimme,” the German readers of the 7ribune 


were favored on Monday with half a column of 
reading matter in their own language, accom- 
panied by an English translation, and intro- 
duced thus: ‘‘ The Allgemeine Zeitung is re- 
cognized the world over as the ablest of Ger- 
many’s political journals. One of the later 
issues reccived bere contains the following 
review of the political situation in the United 
States.” The date of that issue is omitted, 
accidentally or not, but we presume the ex- 
tract to be correctly made, judging from the 
circumstance that the statement is not left out 
that ‘‘the Independent reformers, belonging 
mostly to the educated classes, . . . left the 
Republican party because Plaine, the candidate 
of the party, had a bad reputation in connection 
with railway speculations.” As we happen 
to be able to supplement the information drawn 
by the 77ijune from ‘‘one of the later issues” 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung, by extracts from the 
latest issue of the same journal received here, 
that of September 24, we decm it our duty to 
present them to our German readcrs, in order 
that they may know the freshest ‘‘ German 
view of the case ”: 

“The attempt of some dirty Republican 
sheets (e*niger republicanischer Schmutzblitter) 
to assail Cleveland, whose political life is without 
a reproach, in regard to bis private life, has 
happily fallen flat upon the good sense of the 
American people.” 

‘* The charges made against Blaine of having 
enriched himself by the exploitation of his posi- 
tion as Speaker of the House are very weighty, 
and unfor.unately but too well founded (leider 
nur zu begriindet). His principal oppo- 
nents are among the most honorable and 
mest respected —— of the land. 

The press which combats Blaine, leaving 
the Democratic out of consideration, holds the 
first rank in the country. No wonder, therefore, 
that the host of his faithful and bold defenders 
is more and more dwindling away, especially as 
it beccmes clearer from day to day that the 
cause for which they are called to enter the lists 
is hopeless. Some of these admirers and wor- 
shippers of Blaine, ‘because he is the smartest 
man in the country,’ probably already repent in- 
warlly the mistake committed by supporting his 
cause. 

‘Whenever anybody. like Senator Hoar, of 

Massachusetts, still musters courage to defend 
the thoroughly dirty cause (durchaus sch mutzige 
Sache) of Blaine’s railroad transactions, and to 
make them appear harmless by a false, disfiguring 
presentation, he only makes himself ridiculous, 
to say the least.” 
We have no room for more, but we are ready 
to lend our copy of the <Al/gemeine Zeitung to 
any Republican editor who may desire to re- 
publish the whole of its ‘‘ review of the politi- 
cal situation in the United States,” in the original 
German or in translation, or in both—as enter- 
prising journals do. 


Mr. E. W. Oyster, an employee in the 
Census Office, and President of the Federa- 
tion of Labor Unions, was at onetime Presi- 
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dent of the Republican Association of Penn- 
sylvania, in which State he has always been 
an active worker for the Republican party, 
whose ticket he and his three brothers have 
never failed to vote. He now holds, in a speech 
delivered on Saturday night to a large body of 
workingmen in Washington, that the workers 
of the country should cast their ballots solidly 
for Cleveland and Hendricks, because they 
had received more favors from the Democrwts 
than from the Republicans, and because the 
millionaires wanted the party now in power to 
continue in power, whether the workingmen 
desire it or not. He denied that Mr. Cleveland 
had vetoed some of the bills which he has been 
accused of vetoing, and reminded the audience 
that the Labor Federation, which had passed 
resolutions hostile to the Governor, promptly 
rescinded them when the facts became known. 
In reference to the tariff, he maintained that 
the platforms of the two parties did not greatly 
differ, and added that he was not in favor of a 
tariff that gave nine cents to the employer and 
one to the laborer. 





The State Civil-Service Commission left it 
optional with the Trustees of the State lunatic 
asylums and hospitals to adopt the competi 
tive system as a means of selecting their higher 
medical officers or not. A gratifying proof of 
the hold the system is taking on the public 
mind, is-to be found in the fact that the Trus- 
tees of the State Hospital for the Insane at 
Poughkeepsie have decided to use it in choos- 
ing a first assistant physician at a salary of 
$3,000, with board and lodging, and a third 
assistant at a salary of $1,000, with board and 
lodging, the examination to 
graduates of reputable medical 
More attractive openings to young physicians 
desirous of opportunities of study the profes 


be open to all 


colleges. 


sion does not contain. The obligatory subjects 
will be arithmetic, geography, English gram 
mar and composition, theory and practice of 
medicine, therapeutics and clinical medicine ; 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the 
brain, and psychological medicine. 


The Connecticut election on Monday resulted 
in the adoption of the Constitutional amendment 
providing for biennial sessions by a majority 
of upwards of 15,000. The amend- 
ment was defeated five years ago by a majority 
of nearly 25,000, and the reversal of this de- 
cision now is no doubt due to the continuous 
discussion that has been going on over the mat- 
ter ever since, and also to the practical lesson 
of inutility taught every year to a greater or 
less extent by the performances of the Legisla- 
ture itself. 


same 





Last Saturday a committee of the working- 
men of the District of Columbia submitted a 
protest to the Commissioners of the District 
against the present employment of foreign la- 
bor on the Boundary sewer and aqueduct in 
Washington. The reason assigned why the 
Italians now employed by the contractors 
should ‘‘go,” is, that they are so cheap 
that they displace ‘‘industrious citizens” of the 
United States, who cannot maintain with de- 
cency their families if required to aecept the 
same wages, and that the community will, there- 
fore, have cast upon it the burden of their sup- 


| ° ee ° 
| caused by their competition with 


om,” 





port, and will, besides, have its police expenses 
increased by the increase of crime and disorder 
consequent upon their ‘* enforced idleness.” On 
economic grounds, the Committee argues, the 
alien puupers should be expelled, for any SAN 
ing to the District treasury 
with a 


caused by an ad 


Vantageous contract company which 


employs them ata rate of wages lower than 


that paid to citizens, is more than compen 


saied by the increase of poverty and crime 


Sour labor 
who are thrown into a state of ‘* enforced 


idleness,” on account of the waves 


paid being 
The 


Clearly 


inadequate for their decent 
to the 
throughout 


support 
real objection Italians is 

hinted at the protest. It 
same objection that has been made against the 


is the 


and against the Lungs 
The 


Posse ssed of no standard of 


Chinese in California 
rians in Pennsylvania Italians are 
perized ” labor, 
living, willing to work for Wages upon which 


“peau 


no one could support himself and) family in 
All American ti 


by them thrown out of 
for 


any decent manner. of our 
borers, therefore, are 
employment, and made dependent theit 


maintenance (Which must be‘ deeent ) upon 
“the benevolent and the taxpayers 

There are said to be so many eandidates for 
instruction in the new Lyceum school for act 
ors that its success as a pecuniary venture is 
On Friday Mr. Steele Mackaye made 


an address to the pupils on the dramatic art, in 


assured, 


Which he promised that they should be taught 
* voice-building, vocal expression, deportment 
pantomime, stage business, costuming, ete.” 
**Voeal expression,” we trust, includes the art ot 
pronouncing English 
cultivation of 


correctly, without the 


which we are 


satistied that our 


stage has no great future before it. Nothing 
is more marked about the drama in New 


York, and indeed America, than 


that there is no standard of pronunciation at al 


throughout 


Every actor is allowed to pronounce pretty 


much as he pleases, and the result is that we 


have every variety of accent, tone, and ‘* vocal 


expression,” from the school represented by 
Mr. Gilbert, on the one hand, to such e 
centric individualism as that of Mary An 
derson or Miss Clara Morris on the othe 
Now, there is such a thing as correct Eng 


lish pronunciation, and, what is more, it can 
be taught. Itis not the key to good acting. 
but it at least adds enormously to its attractions 








and merits—much as correct spell 


the charm of correspondence 


A Massachusetts journalist who furnished his 
paper with two different kinds of despatches 
—which he called respectively “news” and 
the latter 


explained that there was no harm in it, because 


**stories,” being pure invention 
he charged different rates for 
who keeps the London 7% 


hard at work perhaps carries on his business in 


them. Ther 
} 


s Chinese cable 





the same way. If he does, he must make 
a good thing out of it. His latest is a 
revival in a picturesque form of the story 
of American mediation. It seems that Mr 
John Russell Young, *‘ acting under instruc- 
tions from Washington,” informed Li Hung 
Chang that the French Government had re 


sation 
umven 


Li Hung 


mediation, 


of Amer 


Wanted no 


que sted the mx ica 


Chang replied that he 





and, recalling the story of the French invas 


‘asked Minister Young if the smallest) state 
Europe would submit to a like oppressiot 
No,” said the mediator, probably add 

Millions for ike fTenee not ome cont f 
bute Said Li Hang Char Phen w 
should the greatest) nation i Asia (hr 
Mr. Young “‘applauded the Vii V's 
ism, and explained to him that he w 
obey the orders from his G 
sent the French demand Wi 
Whether this story is injured 
fact that it is accompanied in the 
n positive denial that the Fr (y 
has asked the United States 
It seems worth while to inquire ! \ 
sidering how our last attempt 
ended, what) Mr. Joln Russell \ 
lly doing at his post 
M Lerov B \ 
ele! lins tw i ‘ 
} sfexs. tuk \ 
the operat «Cl 
that le bas be 
the policy of colonial oxy . li 
that thre Dimneree of ¢ \ 
tries Is so small t ! \ 
pended the Chines \\ 
that the Empire S 8 we] 
indo so vast in its eXtent t 1 1 . 
and especially 
cumferenee are Thkely 
pression very far 
ire verv fara ! ~ 
their trade will g sow 
blockade of Wt 1 Ix ws ‘ 
he treaty Powers we \ 
t that ther ry ~ 
uta Vus { 
indertaking W 
in mien lenvy « 
Pekin, for tnstar \ 
he whol i \ . ety 1 
wo to pieces ise} 
nto anarchy i \ I\ 
hoOrsS il \ 
rr clait I ds Salis! va | s 
orters he House | Is. th Vv had 
a right to sis a dissolution of Par 
ment before passing the Franchise Bill, has, it 
is Well Known. roused the resentment of the 
Queen, as an attempt to invade the royal pre 
ative She is, therefore, in spite of her dis 
like of Gladstone, in therough sympathy with 
him in his present controversy with the Lords 
This probably accounts for the news last: week 
that Lord Salisbury has, through her ‘* media 


tion” and that of the Prince of Wales, consent 


} 


ed to compromise with Gladstone by agreeing 
to pass the Franchise Bill if the Redistribution 
Bill is submitted at the same time and is sutis 
factory to the Tory majority. Gladstone from 
the offered to pledge himself 
bring in a Redistribution Bill immediately after 
the Franchise Bill was passed. What 
concedes is, that the Lords shall see it before 
acting on the Franchise Bill, but he 
give them any control over it until they have 
the Franchise Bill. In Midlo 
thian speeches he has been studiously cautious 
and speaking of the Lords, 
knowing doubtless what was coming. 


beginning to 
he now 
refuses to 
his 


acted on 


moderate ip 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WeEpNEsDAY, October 1, to Turspay, October 7, 1884, 
inclusive.] 


DOMESTIC, 


GOVERNOR CLENELAND visited Buffalo last 
Thursday evening, having gone on a special 
train that made no stops. The weather was 
very stormy, but the demonstration in his honor 
was the largest and most enthusiastic that Buf- 
falo has ever witnessed. The Governor re- 
viewed the parade and made a brief speech, 
which closed as follows : ‘‘ Because I love m 

State and people I cannot refrain from naantine | 
ing you that she should be in the van of every 
movement which promises a safer and better 
administration of the General Government, so 
closely related to her prosperity and greatness. 
And let me leave you with the thought that 
your safety lies in impressing upon the endea- 
vor of those intrusted with the guardianship of 
your rights and interests a pure, patriotic, and 
exacting popular sentiment. The character of 
the Government can hardly rise higher than 
the source from which it springs, and the integ- 
rity and faithfulness of public servants are 
not apt to be greater than the public demand.” 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of Inde- 
pendent Republicans was held in Boston on 
Wednesday evening, October 1. The_princi- 
pal speakers were the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D., Dr. William Everett, and Col. 
T. W. Higginson. Doctor Clarke, in the 
course of his remarks, said: ‘‘I recently visit- 
ed Governor Cleveland in Albany, and spent 
an hour with him alone in his private room. 
He talked with simplicity and freedom, with a 
manner which carried conviction of its truth- 
fulness. He did not pretend that he had not 
done wrong. He did not wish me to think of 
him as better than he was. But he thought he 
had a right to say that since he had been in 
public office, and for the last eight or ten years, 
no man could truthfully accuse him of having 
done anything to disgrace himself or to offend 
his friends. From what he said, I was satis- 
fied that no one had suffered more than him- 
self from his past errors, and I was convinced 
that he had left them behind. But I gathered 
this, not from any formal confession or pro- 
fession, but from the depth of conviction with 
which he spoke.” 

A declaration made by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in regard to Mr. Blaine, having been 
questioned, Mr. Beecher has printed a statement 
in which he says: ‘‘ Toward the close of the 
dinner, September 29, 1877, political matters 
were introduced, and, among other things, 
Blaine’s failure to receive the nomination that 
went to Hayes. Mr. Joy (ex-Congressman J. 
F. Joy, of Michigan) spoke with contemptuous 
severity of Mr. Blaine, and gave this state- 
ment: ‘When a difficulty occurred in re- 
gard to certain lands in the Southwest, 
in which I was interested, a committee 
was about to be appointed by Congress 
to examine the matter, Blaine being 
Speaker of the House. Through a friend 1 
asked Mr. Blaine to have one sound lawyer ap- 
pointed on that Committee, I did not care of 
which party. Isimply wanted a sound lawyer. 
In a day or two Mr. Blaine sent me word 
through a friend that he had certain depreciated 
bonds, and that, if I would enable him to place 
them at par, ‘‘ J could have my Committee as I 
wanted it.”’ I cannot forget with what cutting 
scorn Mr. Joy leaned back in his chair and said: 
‘ That is the man Blaine is,’ and he added, ‘I 
refused the offer, and, as the courts soon settled 
the matter, no committee was appointed.’ ” 

A letter from Warren Fisher to Gustav 
Kobbe, written in July last, is as follows: ‘‘ In 
April or May, 1880, Blaine sent word to have 
me meet him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. He 
then authorized me to get the letters from Mul- 
ligan, pay $10,000 if ‘ could not get them for 
less, and then wanted Mr. Mulligan and myself 
to go to Europeand remain until after election, 
all at his expense. Mr. Mulligan declined the 
offer. He said as Blaine had stolen his letters 
in Washington, he should never have what he 
held at any price.” 





It is reported that a number of influential 
Boston and New York Stalwarts inimical to 
Blaine held a meeting in New York recently, 
at which it was then decided to prepare an ad 
dress, which will be passed along the lines from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and circulated 
in every place where it will do the most good. 

Mr. Blaine has spoken during the last week 
to large crowds in Ohio. From there he has 
gone to West Virginia. He will spend October 
14, 15, 16, and 17 in Michigan. Beginning 
with the 20th, he will spend four days in 
Indiana. On the morning of the 24th he will 
be received by the Illinois State Central Com- 
mittee at Danville, and will proceed thence to 
Springfield, Il. 

The Republican State Central Committee of 
Iowa, in a circular appealing for money, says : 
‘* Every Federal office-holder in the State has 
been recently the recipient of a circular from 
the Civil-Service Reform Association of New 
York city, warning him not to contribute to 
national, State, or other political organizations 
funds for political purposes. This is but a de- 
vice of our political enemies to cripple the 
work of the Republican organization.” 

Dr. W. E. Forrest, the Republican candidate 
for Presidential Elector from the Sixth District 
of this State, has resigned in a letter saying, 
‘I cannot conscientiously support the pre- 
sent nominee, James G. Blaine.” Ex-Congress- 
man C. M. Butt, of Wisconsin, G. W. Mygatt, 
a prominent Connecticut Republican, and ex- 
Representative E. N. Hill, of Haverhill, Mass., 
announce that they cannot support Blaine. 

Some person fired into the car in which ex- 
Governor St. John sat, on Wednesday night, 
October 1, en route from Carlisle to Terre 
Haute. The ball passed through a window on 
the opposite side from the Governor, making a 
clean hole, and lodging in the side of the cara 
little in front of him. There is no clue to the 
identity of the person who fired the shot. 

Governor Cameron, of Virginia, has narrow- 
ly escaped a duel with Col. J. B. Brady, a Re- 
publican candidate for Congress in that State. 
Colonel Brady, in a speech, declared that the 
Governor’s course in this contest had been dic- 
tated by a desire to curry favor with the Demo- 
cratic Legislature to save himself from im- 
peachment on account of his connection with 
the Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank matter. The 
Governor demanded an apology in the usual 
terms, and Colonel Brady ‘‘ withdrew” his re- 
mark, 

In the United States District Court at Indi- 
anapolis last Thursday, in the Blaine-Sentinel 
libel suit, the attorneys for the Sentinel filed a 
bill of discovery and twelve additional inter- 
rogatories. The bill denies the statement made 
by Mr. Blaine that he was secretly married to 
Harriet Stanwood at Millersburg, Ky., on June 
30, 1850, alleges that Blaine was lawfully mar- 
ried for the first and only time to Harriet Stan- 
wood in Pittsburgh on March 24, 1851, and 
makes interrogatories intended to establish the 
truth of the statements made by the Sentinel. 

An influential Independent Republican Club 
has been organized in Providence, R. I. 

A movement is under way in this city to 
nominate a non-partisan ticket for city officers. 

The public debt statement for September 
shows a decrease of $12,047,039. 

The President on Saturday reappointed Mr. 
Hatton Acting Postmaster-General for ten days. 


Secretary Chandler has issued an important 
order in regard to the assignment of naval offi- 
cers, which is intended to put a check to the 
favoritism that has long prevailed in the De- 
partment. 

The International Prime Meridian Confer 
ence at Washington adjourned until Monday, 
with a motion pending that the Conference 
proposes to the Governments represented to 
adopt as a standard meridian that passing 
through the centre of the transit instrument at 
Greenwich. The French delegates opposed 
this very vigorously. 

In the case of a man indicted for polygamy 





in the District Court at Salt Lake City, Judge 
Lane has decided that the Grand Jury indicted 
him legally. The exception taken was that all 
Mormons were excluded from the jury. The 
Judge says: ‘‘ A juror, according to all human 
experience, cannot possibly be impartial in a 
trial of that kind if he believes in the right of 
practising polygamy, notwithstanding all hu- 
man laws to the contrary. If he believes po- 
lygamy to be a command, a law proclaimed by 
the Almighty, it makes no difference how many 
human laws are passed; he will still believe po- 
lygamy right, because he thinks a higher law 
is governing him. Now, Congress intended to 
exclude this class of men from participating in 
the duties of jurors, from acting either as grand 
or petit jurors.” 

Connecticut on Monday adopted the consti- 
tutional amendment providing for biennial ses- 
sions of the Legislature by a majority of about 
15,000. It will take effect in 1886. 

The report of Superintendent of State Prisons 
Baker for the year ended September 30 makes 
the best financial showing in the history of the 
institutions. The figures are: Sing Sing, earn- 
ings, $239,285.27; expenditfires, $176,070.95. 
Auburn, earnings, $114,307.19 ; expenditures, 
$115,078.88. Clinton, earnings, $47,506.66 ; 
expenditures, $99,371.22. Total earnings, 
$401,159.12; expenditures, $390,501.05. 

The total tonnage on the Erie Canal up to 
October 1 was 3,589,669 tons, against 4,039,286 
for the same period in 18838, and 3,657,171 in 
1882. 

The inductive influence which one current 
of electricity exerts upon another current in 
another wire, even when the two wires are 
several feet apart, has enabled Mr. Lucius J. 
Phelps to construct an apparatus for telegraph- 
ing between a moving railroad car and a sta- 
tion. Itis found that a telegraph instrument 
in arailroad car will answer to the opening 
and shutting of the circuit in an insulated wire 
laid on the ground between the tracks almost 
as well as if there was actual contact between 
the ground wire and the instrument on the 
ar. 

Experiments with a new electric railroad 
motor have been satisfactorily made in St. 
Louis. 

A mound, supposed to have been the tombof 
a mound builder, was opened in Ohio County, 
W. Va., last Friday. The body had crumbled 
to dust, but a necklace made of the tooth of a 
wolf or bear was in a good state of preserva- 
tion. A shuttle much like the shuttles now 
used was also found in good condition. But 
the most important thing found was a pair of 
~arrings, much like the larger sleeve buttons 
now in use. They are of copper, rolled or 
hammered into thin plates, and stamped or press- 
ed into concave and convex ridges or circles. 
These rings resemble very closely the or- 
naments seen in the ears of the figure cut on 
stone by the Maya people in Yucatan. 


The will of John W. Garrett gives to his 
two sons and his daughter all his estate, except 
that it is provided that $100,000 shall be in- 
vested so as to produce $6,000 annually, to be 
expended by the Baltimore Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor ; for 
objects of benevolence and educational pur- 
= $50,000 a year are to be expended. 

hirty thousand shares of the common stock 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company 
are to be retained "y his heirs for twenty years, 
“in order,” his will says, ‘‘to aid in carrying 
out a line of policy which I believe has accom- 
plished great results, alike beneficial to the city 
of Baltimore and to the State of Maryland, as 
well as to the many other States and commu- 
nities which have been brought by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad into close business re- 
lations with the city of Baltimore.” 

Frank 8. Chanfrau, the well-known actor, 
died of apoplexy in Jersey City last Friday 
morning. 

FOREIGN. 


The cholera is decreasing in Europe. There 
were only eight deaths from it in France on 
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Tuesday, and only four new cases and one 
death in Spain ; in Italy there were forty-three 
fresh cases and twenty-seven deaths in Naples, 
and twenty-one fresh cases and seventeen deaths 
in Genoa, 

A cable despatch to the Times says : ‘‘ There 
has been a sad decline in Dr. Koch stock dur- 
ing the week, since the Marseilles commission 
doctors made an elaborate report of many ex- 
periments with microbes, all of which were 
failures, and since Dr. Klein, a Bombay official 
und an expert, has shown contempt for the mi- 
crobe theory by swallowing a quantity of ba- 
cilli without harmful result.” Experiments 
made in the French hospitals show that sul- 
phide of carbon is the best agent to restore the 
normal action of the bowels in case of cholera. 

La Paix, President Grévy’s organ, apropos 
of the reported alliance between France and 
Germany, says: ‘‘To make France strong, she 
must not be isolated from Europe, even if that 
implies common action with Germany. | The 
French Government understands this, and can- 
not be reproached therefor.” 

A Paris despatch says: ‘‘The attempts that 
are being made here to excite the public mind 
against England and in favor of Germany meet 
with no sympathy. Ata banquet at the Grand 
Orient to-day in celebration of the annexation 
of Strasbourg, a sentiment favoring an agree- 
ment with Germany was indignantly repudiat- 
ed. Per contra, toasts were drunk to an Anglo- 
French alliance, and universal expressions of 
good-will to England were enthusiastically ut- 
tered.” 

Jules Valles, the celebrated French Com- 
munard, in an article published in the Le Ma- 
tin Francais, bids Germans and Frenchmen 
beware of rousing the dormant spirit of Eng- 
lishmen. He says that, although England has 
no immense standing army, in the event of 
war soldiers would spring from the ground. 
The whole militia and volunteers, in fact every 
man able to use a rifle, would rally round the 
Union Jack. He warns Germany of the pre- 
sence in that country of Socialism, which is an 
ever-menacing danger, 

The French Cabinet has sanctioned a credit 
of 2,000,000 francs for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing the Lyons fortifications, and thus providing 
work for the unemployed. 

The French Minister of Public Works has 
signed a concession for an underground rail- 
way for Paris. 

It is said that the Budget Committee, upon 
the opening of the French Parliament, will 
recommend the conversion of the 414 per cent. 
rentes into either 4 or 3 per cents, causing an 
annual saving of $600,000. 

Prime Minister Ferry, in a note to the Brit- 
ish Embassy explaining the measures adopted 
by France for the safety of foreigners in China, 
says that Admiral Courbet was instructed at 
the beginning of the war not to injure any of 
the foreign concessions. The note concludes 
with assurances of France’s solicitude for the 
interests of English commerce. 

A serious riot among the coolies occurred at 
Hong Kong on Saturday. Some of the boat- 
men refused to convey cargoes to the French 
ships, and a general strike followed, resulting 
in disorder. The populace maltreated the Ba 
lice, who endeavored to preserve order. he 
military finally quelled the disturbance. 

While there have been constant reports of 
peace negotiations between China and France 
during the last week, there has been a renewal 
of active hostilities. Admiral Courbet reports : 
‘‘T commenced operations against Kelung on 
Wednesday, October 1, by occupying the 
height of St. Clement. The Chinese forces, 
after a fairly warm engagement that night, eva- 
cuated two of their works westward of the 
height, which we afterward occupied. Our 
loss was four killed, one missing, and thirteen 
wounded. The Chinese loss is estimated at 
from 80 to 100 killed, and from 200 to 300 
wounded.” The occupation was completed 
without further loss. 

The Frenck gunboats. Mousqueton, Massue, 





and Hache, while cruising in advance of a party 
which was reconnoitring in the valley of the 
Lochuan, were attacked by Chinese regulars. 
The Chinese account says that one French officer 
was killed and thirty men were wounded. Ge- 
neral Delisle reports that, hearing that the 
Chinese troops between Bac-le and Langson 
were moving forward, he took measures neces- 
sary to drive them back. <A brilliant engage- 
ment ensued, four thousand Chinese troops 
being pitted against him. The commander of 
the Massue was killed in the fight. When 
the despatch was sent, the Chinese were being 
steadily driven back and had lost heavily. 


A despatch from China to the London Times 
last Thursday gave a detailed account of the 
reported efforts at mediation between France 
and China by the American Minister, Mr. Jol n 
Russell Young. According to this report, 
when Li Hung Chang found that Mr. Young 
was merely to reiterate the French demand of 
the ultimatum of August 19, with the additional 
statement that Admiral Courbet would continue 
operations, he replied scornfully that France 
had entered the Min River peacefully, but had 
destroyed the arsenal and a tleet constructed by 
Frenchmen. After avenging Langson twenty 
fold the demand of the French for indemnity 
was monstrous. The Tien-Tsin Convention 
made every possible concession to France, and 
why should she seek more? China had been 
willing to conciliate and satisfy France. Now 
she was determined upon war d outrance. 

Hans Makart, the celebrated Austrian paint- 
er, died last Friday of brain disease, aged forty 
four years, 


The St. Petersburg Russia, a Slavophil or- 
gan, says that, at the recent meeting of the 
three Emperors at Skierniewice, a proposition 
was adopted, at the instance of Prince Bis- 
marck, to permit Austria to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina without Russia or Germany pro 
testing. 

The journals of Rome regard the bestowal of 
a decoration on Signor Mancini by the Czaras 
a proof that Italy will remain a member of the 
alliance of the Central Powers of Europe, and 
that her sympathy with England regarding 
Egyptian affairs has not altered her friendly 
relations with the other Powers. 


The Belgian Government has expelled from 
the country two Frenchmen who were pub- 
lishing attacks upon the King and Qucen of 
Belgium in a Republican journal. A crowd 
escorted M. Ditre, the French editor of the Ve 
tionale, who was expelled from the country, to 
the depot, with shouts of *‘ Vive la Repub- 
lique.” Troops were necessary to guard the 
railway, and the mob made demonstrations at 
the palace. 

The Copyright Congress has closed its ses- 
sions at Brussels. It passed resolutions that 
tue publication and reproduction of musical 
works should have the same protection as lite- 
rary and artistic works; that art ought not to 
be impeded in its progress by customs formali- 
ties; that the right to reproduce a work belongs 
to its author, independently of its material 
property; that any reproduction of a work 
without the permission of its author will con- 
stitute an infringement of the author's rights; 
and that an artist who sells his work to the 
state foregoes the right to reproduce his picture 
unless permission to do so is stipulated. 


A council of Roman Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops, held in Dublin, has passed a reso- 
lution to confide tothe Irish members of Parlia 
ment the duty of submitting to the Government 
questions upon university education and the 
grievances of nuns employed as school-teach- 
ers. The United IJrisiman says that they 
thereby proclaim themselves Parnellites and 
consecrate the National party. 


A meeting of the National League announced 
to be held at Ballinderry, Ireland, has been 
proclaimed by the Government. 

It is said that the British Government will in- 
troduce a proposition into Parliament to make 
an annual allowance to Prince Albert Victor, 


‘ 


son of the Prince of Wales, of £10,000.) Mr. 


Labouchere and other Radicals have decided to 
oppose the measure 

The Marquis of Salisbury, the Conservative 
leader in the House of Lords, addressing a 
meeting of that party in Glasgow on Thursday, 
said that the present state of affairs in Ireland 
was due to Mr. Gladstone's zigzag policy. of 
extreme Jenience and savage oppression. © All 
the European Powers were united against Eng 
land. The Egyptian dilemma was not owing 
to the fulfilment of Lord Beaconstield’s « name 
ments, but to the procrastinating policy of the 
Liberals. Lord Randolph Churchill, in a meet 
ing of Conservatives at Leeds, said that a Fran 
chise Bill and a Redistribution Bill would have 
been passed by the Tories in 1866 but for the 
opposition of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright to 
Lord Beaconstield’s measures. He regarded 
the opposition of the Powers to England as a 
serious matter 

A Vienna despatch says : ‘* The tension re 
specting the suspension of the Egyptian sink 
ing fund is passing Powers are 
Waiting for the term to expire which was fixed 
for the withdrawal of the measure. They 
would have consented to the measure if Eng 
land had consulted them thereon A Berlin 
despatch savs: ‘The British Government is 
about to reopen negotiations with France inn 
lation to the settlement of Egyptian affairs.” 


uWal The 


General Gordon, after bombarding Berber 
has recaptured that town. This will enable 
Colonel Kitchener to reach General Gordon 
from Dongola, and to ascertain his wishes n 
garding the Nile expedition and his opinion as 
to what necessity there may be for the expedi 
tion going to Khartum. The conferences may 
result in the abandonment of the Nile expedi 
tion altoge ther At She ndy General Gordon, 
finding the place deserted, nailed trees 
a proclamation offering to pandon the peopl 
The Mudir of Dongola, in an interview with 
Colonel Stewart, guaranteed that the villages 
along the route of the Gordon relief expedition 
should supply the expedition with provisions 
and camels. It is reported that the Mahdi is 
advancing toward the White Nile 


to the 


The whole of Colonel Stewart's party has 
been murdered. The steamer struck the rocks 
and they were unable to float her. A’ bargain 
was made with the Arabs to provide camels 


and conduct the party through the desert to 


Merawi. The Arabs proved treacherous, how 
ever, and massacred the first) party. which 
landed; then boarded the vessel and killed 


those who remained, except four men 

The bullion drawn from the Bank of England 
last Saturday, £131,000, will come to this city. 

An association is forming in London for the 
protection of holders of American railway se 
curities 

Two of the Atlantic cables—those laid in 
1882 from Nova Scotia to the coast of Wales— 
have broken about 700 miles from the Ameri- 
can coast 

Henry M. Stanley was given a banquet by 
the Chamber of Commerce at Wolverhampton, 
Eng., last week. In response to a toast, he re- 
ferred to the trade of the Congo country, and 
said that in cloths alone at 2d. per yard the 
manufacturers of Manchester might realize 
£26,000,000 annually. He said that the way 
to secure this advantage was to urge upon the 
British Government the necessity of sending 
two cruisers to the mouth of the Congo River, 
pending the decision of the European Powers 
upon the Congo question. 


Mr. George Stephen, President of the Cana 
dian Pacific Railroad, has sailed for England 
to establish a line of steamers in connection 
with his road between British Columbia, Japan, 
and China. 


The royal palace at Copenhagen was burned 
last Friday night with the archives of the Rigs- 
dad and some works of art. 

Iceland was on September 11 visited by a ter- 


rible hurricane, which caused a great loss of 
life and wrecked a great many vessels, 
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POLITICAL NEUTRALITY. 


We have received several letters asking for 
advice as to What voters are to do who ‘ can- 
not” vote for either Blaine or Cleveland, and 


some calling strenuously on the Independents 


the Prohibitionist cause was stronger than it 
really is. 
The difficulty which those feel who disap- 


| prove both of Blaine and Cleveland will, we 


to meet this difficulty by nominating a separate | 


P ae | 
ticket, containing the names of men of un- 


doubted integrity and eminence. To the for- 
mer we make the answer we made a week 
ago in discussing ‘‘ the conscience vote,” that 
the phrase ‘‘I cannot vote for either Blaine 
or Cleveland,” really means simply that ‘‘ 1 do 
not like to vote for either Blaine or Cleve- 
land.” 


The difficulty is due to forgetfulness of two | 


things: one is, that no man who has a_ vote 
can avoid taking part, either directly or indi 
rectly, in the Presidential election, because if 
he does not vote himself, he doubles the power 
of somebody else’s vote ; the other is, that no 
The use of it does 
not concern himself alone. When he_ uses it, 
he uses it for a purpose which affects all his 
countrymen as much as it affects him. In 
other words, he holds it in trust for all Ameri 
cans. It is, therefore, no more his to throw 


In fact, the man who 


man’s vote is his property. 


away than it is his to sell, 
sells his vote does so in many cases under the 
same delusion as to the nature of the franchise 
Each 
fancies that it is somehow ‘‘his,” to do as he 
pleases with. One raises a little money with 
it on election day by takinga bribe. The other 
uses it to procure himself the feeling of self- 
satisfaction which comes from having avoid- 
ed responsibility. But both act 
Neither entitled to use his vote for 
his gratification solely. Both were bound 
to use it in providing the country in which 
they with a government. That is 
what the franchise is for. It never in. 
tended to be something that would make every- 
body feel comfortable, or that would give 
everybody the kind of President he liked, or 
that would enable him to show to the world 
the sort of man he thought the President 
should be. We hold, therefore, that in this 
election everybody is bound to vote for either 
Blaine or Cleveland as the 


as the man who refuses to exercise it. 


ce wruptly, 
wis 


live 
was 


two candidates 
one of whom is almost certain to be elected, 
unless he is a Prohibitionist, and desires to 
vote for St. John as a means of strengthening 
the Prohibitionist party, and in the hope and 
belief that it will one day be strong enough 
to take possession of the Government. That 
is to say, a conscientious supporter of St. John 
ought to be a person who considers pro- 
hibition the most important cause of the day, 
and the one whose triumph will be the greatest 
national gain. But we should not call a con- 
scientious voter a man who voted for St. John 
simply because he did not like either Blaine 
or Cleveland, A vote should express a man’s 
real sentiments on what he considers the 
greatest question of the day. But a vote 
cast for St. John by one who was not a 
Prohibitionist, and who cared nothing about 
prohibition, would not express his real senti- 
ments on what he considered the greatest ques- 
tion of the day ; nor would it indicate clearly 
that he disliked Blaine and Cleveland both. In 
fact, it would be a sort of fraud on the public, 
because it would produce the impression that 





think, be removed if they will get rid of 
this idea that they own their vote, and bring 
home to themselves the consideration that they 
hold it simply as a trust for nine or ten 
millions of other voters. If the ballot be 
viewed in this way, the notion that one 
need not vote at all, or may have a little 
parlor election of one’s own and vote for 
a doll candidate, which some clergymen are 
preaching, will rapidly disappear. As a trus- 
tee the voter’s sole duty on election day is to 
aid in providing his countrymen with the best 
President within reach—that is, the better one 
of the two whose election is most probable. 
With the provision of a perfectly pure, or per- 
fectly honest, or perfectly wise President he 
is not charged, and has nothing to do. His 
opinions about what a President ought to be 
are of no more consequence on that day than 
his opinions on man’s place in nature. Whe- 
ther Blaine is honest or Cleveland is chaste, 
will not be the question which voters will have 
to consider in casting their votes on the 4th of 
November next, but which of the two is like- 
ly to perform best the duties imposed on the 
President by the Constitution. Much as we 
dislike and distrust Blaine, we should feel it 
to be a duty to vote for him if no one better 
offered, for the simple reason that the United 
States must have a President, and must take 
a mendacious man or a jobber for four years, 
if it cannot do better. Any voter, therefore, 
who thinks Blaine better fitted for the place 
than Cleveland, ought to vote for him. Any 
voter who thinks Cleveland better fitted for 
the place than Blaine, ought to vote for Aim. 
To do anything else is really as absurd as 
would be the conduct of a passenger on ship- 
board at sea, who, if a successor to a deceased 
captain had to be chosen by ballot, were to 
refuse to vote at all because the candidates 
in the ship were both profane, and were to go 
to one corner of the cabin and cast his vote for 
some religious mariner on land whom he greatly 
admired and respected. 

The work of enlightening public opinion 
about political ethics, and of raising the stan- 
dard of character for public men, has to be 
done by constant discussion before nomina- 
tions are made, and by punishing at the 
polls the party which makes the worst nom- 
ination. All the signs of the times go to show 
that it is only by acting with one or other 
of the great parties on election day, that 
those who seek to purify politics will here- 
after be able to accomplish anything. Par- 
ties are now such immense organizations, 
their momentum is so prodigious, the mass of 
opinion to be moved so huge, that attempts 
to resist them in the national arena by or- 
ganizations hastily improvised a few weeks 
before election, must necessarily prove futile 
if not ridiculous. Under a government by 
party, like ours and like the English, 
abuses of power have to be chastised and 
prevented either by exclusion or expulsion 
from power, and this can only be done through 
the instrumentality of one of the great political 
armies into which the mass of the voters, 
through temperament or tradition, naturally di- 





vide themselves. And once the nominations 
are made and the election day set, the work of 
the moralist is strictly one of comparison. By 
refusing to vote because there is no candidate in 
the field who comes up to his standard, he sim- 
ply brings morality into contempt with the plain 
people, who know that there never was and 
probably never will be a ruler of men on whom 
the eye of the lover of human perfection could 
rest with absolute content. 








LIE BUILDING. 


THE art of lying is probably the oldest of all 
the arts, having been practised from the re- 
motest antiquity and cultivated by some of the 
ablest men of all races, and has been the 
subject of an enormous amount of discus- 
sion in literature and oratory. One might fair- 
ly expect, therefore, that by this time any one 
who resorted to it, either for pleasure or profit, 
would be fully aware of the conditions 
under which either pleasure or profit can be 
got out of it. No one has in modern times 
made such a public display of love for it as Mr. 
Blaine, and yet it is curious to see how far 
short he falls of being a master in it. There 
is not one of his best-known falsehoods which 
will bear the examination of a critical eye: It 
is, we believe, a well-recognized canon of the 
art that general propositions, covering every- 
thing and everybody and all time, should only 
be used when the subject-matter of the lie is 
known only to the liar himself, and when, 
therefore, the chances of detection are infini- 
tesimally small. When, on the other hand, 
knowledge of itis shared by anybody, how- 
ever near and dear, were it even the wife of 
one’s bosom, common prudence requires that a 
public lie should be well guarded by terms of 
reserve, qualification, and exception. <A line 
of retreat, in other words, should always be left 
open, because no liar who is in anybody else’s 
power can be perfectly secure against  be- 
trayal. 

We grant that a perfectly truthful man when 
repelling a charge on his honor is very apt to 
make his denial sweeping, and that the more 
sweeping it is the more credence he is likely to 
receive. But then a practised and skilful liar, 
unless he is trying to make his escape from 
a momentary and pressing emergency, such as 
arrest by the police, and desires not to be heard 
of afterwards, and is willing to drop his charac- 
ter in his flight, always leaves himself some 
little loophole of escape. He knows that the 
broad generalizations of the truthful man will 
not do for him, any more than a very extended 
line will do for a general whose force is 
small. He is therefore very particularto put 
limitation into his statements, either as 
to time, place, or quantity. A real master 
in the art, in meeting the charge about the Lit- 
tle Rock and Fort Smith bonds, would never 
have said that he had paid for them at “‘ pre- 
cisely the same rate” as others; he would have 
said ‘‘at about or nearly the same rate as well 
as he remembered”; and, above all, he never 
would have been so clumsy and superfluous as 
to say he ‘* never had one except at the regular 
market price.” He would have said he 
‘doubted if he ever had one,” ‘‘ had only a few,” 
or something to that effect. Nor would he have 
said that the Little Rock Road derived its “ life, 
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franchise, and value «holly from the State.” He 
would have said mainly from the State. Nor 
would he have put the words ‘‘ directly or in- 
directly, immediately or remotely,” into the 
Tom Scott falsehood; they were not necessary, 
and they shut up every avenue of escape. 

Similar want of judgment and artistic skill was 
displayed in the construction of the letter Blaine 
wished Fisher to sign. All those who have 
shone as practisers on human credulity are, we 
believe, agreed that the key in which you lie 
about a transaction should not be higher than 
the nature of the transaction seems to call for. 
If you are describing something very wonder- 
ful,your language may be emphatic,ornate,and 
exaggerated, as indicating the deep impression 
made by the affair on your own mind. But if, 
on the other hand, you desire to make an ex- 
traordinary transaction seem an ordinary, com 
monplace one, your language can hardly be too 
tame and prosaic. Of unskilfulness under these 
circumstances there can hardly be a better illus- 
tration than the letter which Mr. Blaine drafted 
for Mr. Fisher to sign. The object of that letter 
was to make people believe that the receipt of 
a large amount of bonds as a commission was 
really nothing more than the purchase of a 
small amount of bonds as an ordinary invest- 
ment, Fisher ought, therefore, to have been 
made to tell about it in the coldest, dryest, and 
most matter-of-fact way. He ought to have 
been asked to write: 

‘“DEAR BLAINE: I remember your purchase of 
$30,000 Little Rock and Fort Smith bonds very 
well. You paid me for them by check, and there 
the matter ended, as far as I am concerned. 

** Yours sincerely, WARREN FISHER.” 

Instead of this Blaine sought to make him put 
in a certificate that the transaction was as open 
as a purchase of ‘‘flour or sugar,” and that 
Blaine’s share in it ‘‘was in the highest degree 
honorable and straightforward,” or in other 
words to give the transaction the air of some 
thing marvellous as a display of virtue. 

We may seem to be attaching more impor 
tance to this matter than it deserves. But it 
must be remembered that a good many of us 
are preparing to put in the Presidential chair the 
greatest public lie-builder the modern world has 
seen. The eyes of our young men are fixed on 
him, of course, and watching how he does his 
work, and he is receiving warm praise from 
many of the clergy and other moralists. It is of 
the last importance, therefore, that we should 
be sure that he is really a master in this art and 
not a mere pretender. If our ambitious young 
men are to lie boldly, they ought to know how 
to lie well and skilfully, and not to be led astray 
by false models. Their lies ought, in short, 
to be so framed as to be capable of an 
‘‘honorable construction” on the stump and 
elsewhere, and this is impossible if they are 
taught to use general terms recklessly, or to 
call the ‘‘ great Searcher of Hearts,” or 44,000, - 
000 of people, to witness sorry little ‘* business 
transactions” about which an office boy would 
be a witness too many. 


A CHILIAN VIEW OF *“‘ THE KNIGHT.” 
Tuomas Nast’s recent cartoon showing Tweed, 
from behind the bars, congratulating the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency upon 
being outside, must have revolted many minds. 
Waiving the question of the justice of the 


| 
parallel. implied, ‘‘ What!” the Independent's 


first thought should have been, ‘‘ can it be ne 

cessary to assume that there is a class of voters 
~—of Republican voters—who regard any man 
as fit for the Presidency who has not been 
proved to have merited the State’s prison’ 
** Gently,” the caricaturist might rejoin. ‘* Let 
me alone to know when to apply the thin and 
when the blunt end of the wedge. Must we 
not suppose the existence of such a class at the 
bottom, when at the top there are men in plenty 
on Whom your nice points of official trust and 
honor and personal integrity make no impres 
sion whatever? And if the candidate himself 
draws the line of his friendships (as in the case 
of Dorsey and Belden) just outside the State's 
prison, would not satire more delicate than 
mine be wasted on any section of his follow 

ers?” 

A candid reply to these interrogatories in 
volves the confession that the alarming symp 
tom of the present contest is not Blaine himself 
It is the Senator who sees no indecency in the 
Speaker's) making his decisions merchantable 
after the fact. It is the Judg eindifferent to 
the perjurer’s forging a lying vindication. It 
is the Lawyer who finds no breach of trust in 
the Little Rock National Bank transaction, It 
is the Merchant who thinks it the Congress 
man’s business to help his money-making con 
stituents. It is the Clergyman who did not 
expunge the list of Presi 
dential candidates the man broke 
word to Mulligan. It isthe Editor who changed 
from opposition to support after the evidence 
had become not but more 
short, the 


from possible 


who his 


overwhelm 


less, 


ingly—convineing. In mortifying 


truth stares us in the face that the indecent, 
faithless, self-seeking, speculative, unserupu 
lous politician whose election we are. striy 


ing to prevent, truly represents an indefinite 


number of his countrymen, As ** a represen 


tative of American manhood” he was nomi 
nated by Judge West at Chicago, and if elect 
ed he will, in the eyes of all the world, stand 


as the pattern and measure of that manhood 


To a large extent he already stands for that 
by the mere fact of his nomination. We Know 
how this was brought about—that it was as 


little spontaneous as the Caldwell cablegram, 
| or the exculpation which Warren Fisher did 
| not father. hurrahs 
by the self-styled party of moral ideas, and its 


jut its acceptance with 


deliberate palliation and support by politicians 





of the rank of Hoar, Dawes, and 
Hawley, have irretrievably made it the gauge 


of the inte grity of the 


Senators 


Whole people As such 


yn critics, and 


it is being discussed by foreign 


perhaps nowhere more instructively than in 


} Chili. That country not only has a formida 
| ble navy, which we have not, and so can view 
Mr. Blaine’s accession the Presideney 


Without alarm, though not without appr 


but old-fashioned 
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dinner and whose money had perpetrated the 
great Indiana joke, have never heard the sub- 
ject alluded to without a creeping sensation 
along their spinal columns, because they have 
realized that the event thus accomplished and 
celebrated was really a step toward their 
country’s ruin. After due reflection they have 
perceived that, in order to uproot and utterly 
destroy republican institutions, it is only ne- 
cessary to multiply the Indiana example and 
spread it over all the States and election dis- 
tricts of the country. 

‘**Very well, what are you going to do about 
it?” asks some hardened soap-boiler, ‘‘ Have 
not people the right to give their own money to 
sustain their own political principles and their 
own party?” Unfortunately, yes, as the law 
now stands, but they have no natural right to 
reduce their country to the condition of Rome 
under the Cesars, under the semblance and pre- 
tence of promoting political principles. Great 
Britain has gone through all the stages of cor- 
ruption at the polls that we are now wallowing 
in, andafter struggling many years against dri- 
bery at elections, as we have struggled, and after 
being beaten at every turn by the new forms of 
bribery which have turned up—all proceeding 
on the theory that people have the right to 
spend their own money in their own way—she 
has gone to work at the other end of the prob- 
lem, and prohibited the expenditure of more 
than a certain amount of money at any election 
for all purposes whatsoever. 

This remarkable law, prepared after some 
three years’ labor, under the direction of Sir 
Henry James, Her Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
was finally enacted in 1883. It begins, as we 
have said, at the other end of the bribery 
question. Former laws had prohibited the 
receipt of money for this or that purpose, con- 
nected with’ elections. This law prohibits the 
contribution or disbursement of more than a 
fixed amount proportionate to the size of the 
constituency. A borough constituency of 
2,000 electors is allowed £350 sterling to each 
candidate if one member of Parliament is to 
be chosen, and £525 if two members are to be 
chosen. The maximum sum for a borough of 
66,000 electors is £3,000. This sum must cover 
all expenses for printing, postage, hiring rooms, 
hiring agents, clerks, teams, and everything 
else. All disbursements must be made by one 
person, either the candidate himself or his 
agent. If he employs an agent to disburse 
men.y, he cannot disburse a farthing himself— 
the agent must disburse the whole. An ac- 
count, with vouchers, must be kept of all dis- 
bursements and returned under oath to the 
proper officers after the election. Penalties for 
paying more than the allowed sum are visited 
upon the candidate and the agent in the form of 
political disabilities if the payment is not accom- 
panied by bribery. If bribery is involved, then 
the existing penalties for bribery are super- 
added. The safeguards are as extensive and 
minute as the evils intended to be cured. The 
whole act is a monument of painstaking tho- 
roughness. It has not yet been subjected to 
actual trial, having been put in force only one 
year ago; but there can be little doubt that it 
will effect a most wholesome and necessary re- 
form. The last general election in Great Bri- 
tain is estimated to have cost the candidates for 
the House of Commons $7,500,000, of which 





all but a mere fraction went for the purchase 
of votes under one guise or another. 

Te this complexion must it come at last in 
the United States. Our system of government 


is not as well adapted to oné comprehensive | 


measure of regulation as that of England. But 
Congress has the power to regulate the elec- 
tions of its own members in every particu- 
lar. A measure proceeding upon the same 
lines as that of the British Act, and 
applying to the election of Congressmen, 
would be perfectly constitutional and feasi- 
ble, and if passed would set an example 
which the several States would be likely to 
follow. At all events a beginning must be 
made somewhere, as it was made with civil- 
service reform. The difficulties attending 
it would be far less than those which have 
stood in the way of civil-service reform, be- 
cause the evils to be combated are more pa- 
tent and more deeply felt. 


THE THREE EMPERORS’ MEETING. 


THE meeting, three weeks ago, of the Em- 
perors of Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hun- 
gary at the Czar’s chateau in the Polish town 
of Skierniewice, was naturally, during and 
even before its occurrence, the subject of much 
journalistic speculation in the press of all Eu- 
rope. That it was not intended to be merely a 
gathering for the exchange of personal cour- 
tesy or neighborly feelings on the part of the 
three crowned heads, on occasion of Alexander 
III.’s first visit to his Polish Kingdom, was evi- 
dent from the presence of all the respective Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, M. de Giers, Prince 
Bismarck, and Count Kalnoky, as well as of a 
number of other prominent diplomatists and 
Ministers of State, such as Prince Lobanoff, 
Counts Tolstoi and Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, 
General von Schweinitz, and Count Wolken- 
stein. That its outcome was to be a strengthen- 
ing of the ties of political friendship between 
Bismarck’s Central-European coalition and the 
Empire vf the Czar, could not be doubted, 
unless the diplomatic conferences, begun with 
such august preparations, were to end in total 
failure. The question was, What were the 
special aims of the meeting, its first objective 
points, the conditions of the mutual agreement? 

One point was clear: concurrent measures 
would be considered for the protection of the 
three empires, their internal peace and order, 
and the lives of their rulers, against the plot- 
tings, secret and open, of anarchical conspiracy. 
The danger to the various states and provinces 
is common, and equally pressing. The Social- 
ists of Germany, the Nihilists of Russia, the 
Anarchists of Austria-Hungary, are equally 
active and reckless. The race of the Hédels 
and Nobilings, Ryssakoffs. and Zhelya- 
boffs, Stellmachers and Kammerers, is far 
from being extirpated. Against the com- 
mon foe a common policy of repression must 
be adopted. 

Beyond this point everything was mere 
surmise. Was a Continental union against 
England contemplated, in the interest of the 
equilibrium in the East, disturbed by her 
exclusive and overbearing action in Egypt, 
of Russia’s advance in Central Asia, of 
Bismarck’s new colonial policy, and of gene- 
ral political reaction? Were the affairs of 





| the Balkan Peninsula to form the main topic of 


discussion, with the object of smoothing away 
the unfriendly feelings caused by the antago- 


| nistic attitudes of Russian and Austrian diplo- 


macy on the Danube and the Bosphorus, by the 
late Russian intrigues in Bulgaria, and the 
more recent leanings of Rumania toward Bel- 
grade and Vienna? Was the Czar, for the 
sake of much-needed peace and moral support, 
to give ina more unequivocal adhesion to the 
stipulations of the treaty of Berlin, and acquiesce 
in Austria’s permanent occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, though it renders Servia her 
virtual vassal, places her foot upon Bulgaria, 
opens to her the road to Salonica, and isolates 
Montenegro? Or was the Polish question 
once more to be reopened, and Francis Joseph 
to give assurances to his allies that the na- 
tional freedom and preponderance which the 
Poles of Galicia enjoy under his sceptre 
would be kept within bounds, so as not to 
disturb the tranquillity of the Russian mili- 
tary rulers on the Vistula and the Prus- 
sian bureaucrats on the Warthe? Was Russia 
to promise, in compensation, that Panslavic 
agitation against the Hapsburgs would be dis- 
countenanced among Ruthenes, Serbs, and 
Croats? Were possible changes in France, 
certain eventualities in the Dutch succession, 
or even the chances of a general disarmament 
in Europe to be taken into serious considera- 
tion ? Were new treaties to be concluded ? All 
these questions were mooted in the unofficial 
press. The Government organs were almost 
completely silent. 

And io all these questions no answers have 
as yet been given officially, semi-officially, or 
by ‘‘ well-informed ” correspondents. The Eu- 
ropean newspapers of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of September teem with telegrams from 
Skierniewice, but these refer only to trivial par- 
ticulars of arrival, reception, salutation, hous- 
ing, dining, embracing at leave-taking, etc. 
The secret of the conference has to this day been 
strictly kept, as far as our information, through 
mail and cable, of what is publicly known in 
Europe goes. Certain impressions, however, pre- 
vail which, owing to reasons inherent in the situ- 
ation, to more or less vague semi-ofticial utter- 
ances—such as those of the Journal de Saint- 
Pétersbourg of September 18—to the absence of 
communications to the contrary, and to cer- 
tain indications posterior to the Imperial 
meeting, have the value of great probability. 
They may besummed up thus: The discussions 
were brief, harmonious, and friendly. The 
leading influence was that of Germany, 
through Prince Bismarck. No new treaties 
have been formed. The Austro-German entente 
cordiale remains unshaken. Russia informally 
accedes to the alliance, and the old three Em- 
perors’ union is thus revived. Its main object 
is peace and the preservation of the order of 
things as created by the last international 
treaties. Anarchy is to be vigorously combat- 
ed by harmonious action, repressive and pre- 
ventive. No race agitation detrimental to the 
interests of one of the empires is to be allowed 
free scope in another. Mutual interests are to 
be cordially promoted, possible collisions in the 
field of foreign diplomacy avoided, and all com- 
plications that may arise approached in a spirit 
of friendship. France is to be treated with 
friendly forbearance. England’s encroach- 
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ments on rights internationally established are 
to be checked by concerted opposition. No 
common external movement, no partition or 
repartition of territory, no reactionary crusade 
is meditated. 

All of which, if correct, means that the three 
Emperors would like to live in peace with their 
subjects and their neighbors; that they are 
afraid of revolutionists, and will do their best 
to keep them down; that they are too much 
distracted by difficulties within to think of great 
foreign enterprises; that national propaganda, as 
being revolutionary in character, is distasteful to 
them; that they are not afraid of France, and 
are annoyed by England; that they know there 
are many new complications ahead, but find no 
formulas under which to shape mutual action; 
that they are ready to follow Bismarck, as the 
wisest and strongest of guides, as long as he 
can lead and they are allowed by their subjects 
to be led by him; and, finally, that thus the 
status quo remains—with all its conflicting in- 
terests, discontents, ferments, underground acti- 
vities, iron exigencies, and uncertainties as to 
the morrow. 


DISINTERESTED CURIOSITY. 

In Mr. Matthew Arnold’s admirable remarks on 
the position in literature of George Sand, which 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette a few weeks 
ago, he somewhat inadequately and vaguely, but 
still very effectively, distinguishes the work of 
the idealists and realists among writers as being 
inspired the one by the motive ‘ Let the good 
prevail,” the other by disinterested curiosity. The 
influence and spread of the first motive we do 
not propose to discuss; but let us consider this 
point of ‘disinterested curiosity.” Mr. Arnold is 
not the inventor of the phrase, but in adopting 
it he has, after his familiar fashion, made a catch- 
word of it, and we shall all be using it now. Let 
us see with what justness, if we continue to ap- 
ply it—as Mr. Arnold applies it—to Balzac and 
his imitators and followers. 

One must think twice before ‘‘ doubting” Mr. 
Arnold, but certainly in this case the more one 
thinks the more one feels sure that had the phrase 
been of his own coinage it would have been an 
apter one. It is, indeed, in our judgment, so inapt, 
so inappropriate in such connection as this, that, 
while it might be permitted to pass heretofore, 
now that Mr. Arnold has made use of it as criti- 
cism, such use should be shown to be false, and 
such criticism unfounded. 

Disinterested curiosity is precisely the quality 
of which Balzac and his successors give the least 
possible proof. Mr. Arnold justly admits, with 
regard to his followers, that ‘* we can hardly say 
that the motive of their work is the sheer motive 
of curiosity. It has become a mingled motive 
of curiosity, cupidity, and lubricity.” Some- 


thing of all this their great master had, but far | 


beyond any “curiosity” in him is his quality of 
a magnificent showman, and the kindred quality 
of appreciation and enjoyment of the dramatic 
element in common life, It is in regarding this 
that M. Taine’s comparison of him to Shak- 
spere ceases to seem absurd; and it is his extra- 
ordinary power in this direction which Mr. Ar- 
nold overlooks with his odd antagonisms of 
‘‘ Let the good prevail,” as Shakspere’s ** motive,” 
and disinterested curiosity as Balzac’s. 
Disinterested curiosity is perfectly descriptive 
of Jane Austen's view of life. One feels at once 
that she had been ‘‘curious” about the human 
beings she saw, that consequently she had ob- 
served them, and that observing them she had 
most ‘“disinterestedly” and carefully painted 





them. 
the scientific naturalist working from interest in 
the investigation itself, and giving his results to 
the world with perfect accuracy unaffected by 
any personal bias and impelled by no desire for 
fame. Balzac’s method was certainly not such. 
The desire for fame was not only the ruling 
passion of his life, but it throbs through all his 
work, infusing into it a personality of excep- 
tional force. All Balzac’s characters talk his 
language, the Balzac dialect — they are ma- 
rionnettes, mere marionnettes, but the most 
wonderful marionnettes ever seen, which his 
genius, by its immense dramatic power, places 
in positions and relations in which they ex- 
cite as keen an interest as if they were real 
flesh and blood. This is not an achievement 
due to disinterested curiosity. And all the weak- 
nesses of Balzac’s work—its grossness, its snob- 
bishness, its infinite engrossment about money 

are his weaknesses, and are due to the fact that 
his curiosity, such as it was, was always of a 


Hers is the true disinterested curiosity of 


let me have Naples in my power for twenty-four 
hours and I will be content,” cried the demoniacal 


Caroline, and she had her vengeance on the ce 

voted city. But the wsthetic travellers found al! 
charming as an Eastern romance, and the poet 
Goethe writes of the “noble qualities ” of Ferdi 
nand and Caroline. It was altogether a tolerable 
state of things, except for the people trodden 


upon. Now and then they 
will, and were stamped on more furiously every 


turned, as a wor 


time. Their heads were cut off, they were exiled. 
imprisoned. Their priests made no pretext, no at 
tempt to raise them from their grovellin nai 
tion. Thus the Liberator found them, a hungry, 
semi-nude, uncivilized people, but not wanting in 
some fine native qualities. They ran riot, and, with 
all their passionate gratitude to him, and his w 


derful powers of fascination, he could not 1 
them. The wildest disorders pres sila tall tt 
royal authority at last was invoked and put an 


| end to the anarchy 


singularly interested kind, and occupied itself | 


only with the things which appealed to his own 
nature, and were 
needs as a creator. One feels that he was always 
consciously searching for men and women to fill 
up the “cadres” he had already arranged, and 
was forever selecting his models for the great pic- 
ture on his easel. He did not go about the world 
disinterestedly observing and constantly taking 
here and there careful little sketches. We doubt 
even if he made many of those excellent notes 
which Mr. Henry James considers so essential to 
the novelist. He was too eagerly busy at his 
writing table, he was too much hurried by the 
debts forever knocking at his door. He knew 


knew how to paint it, in such light and shadow 


vigor in the delineation of detail. 

This character of indoor work still more mark- 
edly belongs to the (so-called) realists of to- 
day, M. Daudet and (but we speak here with 
less fulness of knowledge) M. Zola. Their bril- 
liant ingenuities are for the most part wrought 
from their own intelligences, with little direct re- 
flection of the vast world outside and the play of 
human nature under eternal skies. Even their 
successes connect themselves with limitations of 


outlook and reveal astounding ignorances. Such 
work is not realism, is not naturalism. We 


must maintain that Balzac was no true natural 
ist, though his design was to make the * Comédie 
Humaine’ ‘‘a natural history of mankind,” and 
though M. Taine declares his talent to have 
been in harmony with his design. Mr. Arnold 
ought to bestow on the world, which has too long 
submitted to this nomenclature, a new word for 
the results which Balzac attained, and a new 
phrase for the process by which he attained 
them. 


KING AND CHOLERA. 
FLORENCE, September 15. 

IN the good old times which a certain class of 
northern travellers lament because they were so 
“ picturesque "—and not so very old, either, that 
some of us cannot remember them—the King of 
Naples, nicknamed Bomba, being displeased with 
the performance of a military band, oniered 
them to be thrown on the ground and a body of 
cavalry to ride over them; and the general officer 
who did not obey the royal mandate was put 
under arrest. This was the way the Bourbons 
had disported themselves for generations on the 
necks of their subjects; nobody interfered till the 
French Revolution, after which Nelson restored 
them to the throne they had forfeited, because 
they were the lawful sovereigns and had a right 
to do what they liked with their own. “Only 


i ' 
precisely serviceable to his | 


! 


Since then roads have been made, rai 


WANS it 
troduced, schools opened, but the clergy, beans in 
| astate of normal opposition to the Government, 
and averse always to the idea of educating th 
| basso popolo, have acted as a drag on the pt 
| gress of the country. Still, much has been d 
the last twenty years, and let us hope when this 
terrible scourge is passed, moch more will be 
done to cleanse the beautiful city and improv 
the condition of the inhabitants. When we tak 
into consideration the antecedents of this peopk 
we cannot be so severe on the reoent outbursts of 
folly and superstition in the cholera pani They 
shut their gates against the invasion of cholera, 


and they attempted to kill some of the doctors as 


| poisoners, but the municipal authorities did not 
where to find what he wanted to see, and he | 
| helpless relations 
as he chose to throw upon it, with incomparable | 


desert their posts, nor did the poor abandon thet 


As a set-off against the behavior of the poor 


Neapolitans, the rest of Italy toxiay presents a 


| spectacle of calmness, courage, activity, and 
| brotherly kindness which, I venture to say, few 


The G 
is spending an unlimited amount of money, which 
the nation is willing to pay; 


nations have ever surpassel vernment 
every town is send 
ing large collections of money and provisions, 
bands of doctors, nurses, and young people ready 
for any service. However, nothing is enough for 
the demands 
ples and 


The immense population of Na 
ts suburbs, sick, dying, and out of 
work, has to be cared for by the public. The 
King and his brother, with some of the Ministers, 
have been in Naples for more than a week, work 
ing incessantly to reduce the wild chaos to some 
thing like order, and restore a feeling of courage 
to the horror-stricken population. It is a terribly 
difficult task, when there are #00 cases and close on 
4) deaths in twenty-four hours. In the royal palace 
alone five men were cut off in the space of three 
days, and those who are carrying the sick and 
dead are continually falling: coffins cannot be 
When the King arrived the 
hospitals were already overflowing, and he had 
to clear two barracks and send the troops to 
camp out, to make room for the patients. Ac- 
cording to his suggestion, also, huts are bein 

constructed great 
number of the healthy portion of the population, 
and so remove them from the infected districts, 
giving breathing space for the invalids. Be 
sides the sums spent by Government, Umberto 
has given from his privy purse 300,000 francs 
for the relief of the poor and the establishment 
of a refuge for orphans. The people almost 
worship him—he is followed by prayers, bencdic- 
tions, and plaudits wherever he goes; and they 
regard him as a sort of guardian angel. A wo- 
man the other day said, ‘* Majesty, make the 
cholera cease.” ‘‘ I have all the will, if 1 could,” 
he replied, sadly. One day a deputy was cere- 
moniously making way for the King to pass first, 


made fast enough. 


in haste, to accommodate a 
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‘‘Go forward you—we are all equal,” said Um- 
berto. And when the Ministers insist on his de- 
parture, he smilifigly pleads that they ought ‘ to 
respect the rights of the individual.” 

There are kings and kings; and to the Neapoli- 
tans this quiet, grave man who talks like a doctor 


about their diseases, clasps the hands of dying 
| much experience in 1860, and after months spent 


paupers, promising to be a father to their chil- 
dren, pretends to no superiority, dislikes servile 
homage, is a different person from the old con- 
ception of a king who reigned by divine right 
and trod on necks. Umberto reigns by “ the 
grace of God and the will of the nation,” and if 
the demonstrations in every town in Italy, in the 
piazza, and in the theatre, and the telegrams, ex- 
pressive of the most enthusiastic devotion and 
affection, which shower in upon him daily, mean 
anything, they may be taken as a new plébiscite. 
The great mass of the Italian nation is heartily 
loyalist; only has 
raised against the chorus of praise, and that from 
a Republican deputy who lived ‘tat home at 
ease” while the King was performing the most 
repulsive duties, at the imminent risk of his life. 
They are royalist, not from any attachment to 
the principle of monarchy, which was rendered 
hateful to all Liberals in the past; but because 
they think 
royalties. 


one dissenting voice been 


their casa Savoja unique among 
Victor Emmanuel was their liberator, 
the elect of the nation, who alone had power to 
unite Italy when all other leaders failed. 
Every member of his family is dear to them for 
his sake as well as for personal worth. Umberto 
isa citizen king in the true sense of the word. 
No one thinks more of the interests of the work- 
No one respects the dignity of man 
more than he. 


ing-classes, 
He is the least pompous, and one 
of the most laborious, practical, duty-loving men 
in the kingdom. 

A satisfactory feature in this great calamity is 
the deportment of the present Archbishop of Na- 
ples, who has behaved in the most praiseworthy 
manner, aiding the civil power in every way 
possible, and carrying out the King’s suggestions 
instead of thwarting them, according to the 
policy of the Church. But political differences 
have been laid aside in the face of the national 
misfortune, and all act like brothers. There are 
no offences in the police reports in Naples this 
week—absolutely a white sheet is presented, 
While 


the royal carriage moved slowly along, receiv- 


though the poor wretches are starving. 


ing thousands of petitions, some poor ragged 
women stood near it weeping, and cried, ‘‘ Your 
Majesty, give us something; we used to live on 
figs and now we are forbidden them.” The King 
opened his pocket-book and distributed money 
He left Naples yesterday, feel- 
ing so exhausted and melancholy that he declined 
to receive any demonstrations on passing through 
Rome, to his villa at Monza. 

Before you receive this, we have hopes that the 
worst phase of the visitation will have passed. 
Among the charities are registered the gifts of 
70,000 and 10,000 franes from two anonymous 
G. 8. G. 


among them. 


donors. 


CHOLERA, MISERY, AND SUPERSTITION. 


BoLoGna, September 20. 

ONE all-absorbing topic occupies the public 
mind in Italy, the cholera, which at this moment 
in Naples alone has swept off from the under- 
ground 5,000 victims into earth’s lower depths. I 
say from the “underground” because, while 
barely 300 deaths have occurred in the higher 
quarters of Naples, the remainder were all 
tenants of the bassi, the fondaci, the grottoes 
of the Naples unknown to and undreamed of by 
any save Neapolitans themselves and a few in- 
corrigible misery-hunters, When Professor Vil- 
lari, known to Anglo-Saxon readers as the 





| out a hole wherein to lay their heads. 
| be borne in mind that the population of the city 


| any known habitation to call their own. 


author of the lives of Savonarola and Macchia- 
velli, published his ‘ Lettere Meridionali,’ wherein 
he gave but a faint sketch of the horrors that had 
come under his own eye, he, that most moderate 
of politicians, was branded as a ‘‘ Neapolitan who 
had calumniated his native city,” as a communist, 
a destroyer of social order! We ourselves, after 


in diligent research of haunts and facts, pub- 
lished in the Pungolo of Naples the result thereof. 
Then Neapolitans of every rank and party de- 
nounced the statements as gross untruths and 
romantic exaggerations, and counselled the 
writer to return to London and write about fever 
dens, thieves’ haunts, and baby-farming; but 
neither then, nor when the articles were pub- 
lished as a book in the Le Monnier series, was 
one single fact refuted or one single statement 
disproved. On the affair being brought before 
Parliament by Doctor Agcstino Bertani, the 
Duke of San Donato, a pur sang Neapolitan, de- 
nied all the accusations, and promised to disprove 
them at amore convenient season, This season, 
however, never came, but some attempt was 
made to reform certain abuses of moneys belong- 
ing to charitable establishments; and San Donato, 
when he became Mayor, caused some of the worst 
tenements in the quarter of Porto to be pulled 
down, expelling the denizens without, unfortu- 
nately, making any provision for them. So the 
last state of the poor wretches became worse than 
the first, and the ** bonifications * ended in a pom- 
pous tablet to the Duke of San Donato, set in one 
of the unfinished buildings, and the agglomera- 
tion of thousands of the expelled in underground 
grottoes and cellars built below the level of the 
streets. Now that the cholera reappearing has 
brought kings and princes on the scene—a fact 
exceedingly creditable to King Humbert, and an 
undeniable and well-earned addition to his popu- 
larity—it is curious to notice how the very men, 
proprietors and publishers of newspapers, who so 
stoutly denied the existence of misery and op- 
posed any organized efforts for its relief, are now 
the first to proclaim it in all its hideousness, and 
to put themselves forth as champions and patrons 
of the sufferers. 

Let us hope that the Italian proverb, ‘‘ Tutto il 
male non viene per nuocere,” which answers to 
our English one, ‘* It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good,” may this time prove true. De- 
pretis, famous for his phrases and non-fulfilment 
of pledges, has promised to sventrare Naples, but 
the question presents itself, When the disem- 
bowelling process has been carried out, what is to 
be done with the diseased intestines? In other 
words, when San Donato’s plan, practised on a 
small scale in 1880, shall be applied to all the 
underground quarters of Naples ; when the in- 
habitants of the holes and dens and caves and cel- 
lars shall be driven forth like rabbits from their 
warren, where are they going to be housed, at 
what price and how near to their daily occupa- 
tions? That is the question which ought to be 
solved before any general exodus can be resolved 
upon; and in the reluctance which the poorest in- 
habitants of the cholera-stricken quarters evince 
to leave their squalid dens, one sees their convic- 
tion that when cholera panic and spasmodic phi- 
lanthropy have passed away they will be left with- 
For it must 


of Naples alone, without the outlying towns of 
Resina, Portici, etc., amounted at the end of De- 
cember, 1881, to 494,314, and will now doubtless 
be several hundreds over half a million. Of these, 
two-thirds, to say the least, live in the aforesaid 
dens, grottoes, bassi, fondaci, huddled together 
like herrings in a barrel—that is, when they have 
Thou- 
sands on thousands instead pay from a penny to 
fivepence for a bed or portion thereof in one of the 





many alberghi (hotels), as they are called,supposed 
to be under the surveillance of the police. 

Now, that no words, either in the Italian or 
English language, can give those who have not 
seen them an idea of what these habitations are, 
I have had the proof over and over again by in- 
ducing disbelievers in my assertions to accom- 
pany me alternately on a midday or midnight 
tour. Here I should say that without an order 
from the Minister of the Interior, assistance from 
a well-inclined prefect, personal acquaintance 
with numbers of syndics, policemen, and proba- 
bly not a few members of the camorra, I could 
not have explored Naples as I have done, espe- 
cially in one of her most hideous aspects—the 
haunts and homes of legalized and clandestine 
prostitution. One day I remember having with 
me two young ladies, one German and one En- 
glish, and a Neapolitan gentleman and journalist, 
who challenged me to prove that any of the 
underground grottoes of Naples were still inhab- 
ited. We were walking on a bright balmy day 
in May along the broad, boulevard-like Toledo, 
then above the Riviera di Chiaia; the spacious, 
glorious bay of Naples spreading out before us, 
Vesuvius smouldering in the distance. Without 
any word of warning, Istopped at what seemed 
merely a jut of broken wall on the left hand, and 
said: ‘‘ We will go down here”; and surely ‘‘ out 
of the sudden glory” down a slippery, slimy: 
broken, natural staircase ‘‘ into the dark we trod,” 
and were suddenly surrounded by clamorous 
voices, some of wonder, some of welcome. We 
had made our entry into the grotto of the Rampe 
di Brancaccio; this is a cavern branching out in 
various directions, excavated in the tufa rock. 
It is divided into about fifty imaginary “ apart- 
ments "—that is to say, nails in the wall and 
strings tied across divide the space of damp 
earth and dripping tufa roof, which is let 
out by the proprietor to fifty families, who 
pay respectively per month prices varying from 
9 to 6, 5, 4, even 2 francs, the greater and 
smaller prices being determined by various 
considerations. In what may be styled the 
appartamento nobile there is a faint glimmer 
of light from a grating as one of the branches 
of the cavern rises toward the upper air. Let 
your readers try to realize to themselves that 
every function of life before and after birth till 
death, the liberator, comes, is performed publicly 
in this grotto; that there is but one cesspool for 
the 200 human beings hived there; that every 
drop of water has to be fetched from a fountain 
nearly half a mile away, and then consider that 
the people are orderly, honest, law-abiding, and 
religious; that they keep lights burning night and 
day at the Madonna’s shrine, and club together to 
pay the rent of a poor, old paralytic man, who 
had been refused at every hospital and at the 
great Albergo dei Poveri; that no priest ever 
visits those subterraneous regions; that only the 
landlord or his agent or the tax-gatherer ever 
enters. Let them imagine the herds of rats and 
swarms of cockroaches that co-inhabit this grotto, 
the almost total absence of oxygen in the atmos- 
phere; let them remember that the people were 
always civil, many cheerful and even humorous, 
showing that they took things as a matter of 
course and did not think themselves hardly used. 
Then, those who can conjure up the picture may 
form some idea of the homes of the poorer classes 
of Neapolitans. 

As may be imagined, we did not prolong our 
visit. The ladies came out white and faintish ; 
the gentleman journalist staggered like a 
drunken man, and has never since ceased to pro- 
claim the misery of Naples with about the same 
result as other prophets in the wilderness. The 
same evening, without the ladies and well escorted 
by an inspector of police and two subalterns in 
plain clothes, we went through some of the worst 
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quarters of, Naples, down into cellars, under arch- 
ways, into holes and crannies that dogs and 
pigs would have declined, seeing sights which 
could not be recounted to the ears of newspaper 
readers. On another evening, mistrusting the 
assertions of the police that the new municipal 
law enforcing on the keepers of night lodgings 
the separation of the sexes in the various wards 
was strictly carried out, we visited with a police- 
man a considerable number of these alberghi. 
Close, filthy, stinking as they were, we con- 
vinced ourselves that this rule, at least, was 
obeyed; but even there what horrible sights ! 
In one bed, or rather on a large, dirty sack of 
straw, were huddled together an entire family— 
father, mother, and five children, a baby a few 
days old hanging ina basket by the side of the 
bed, for which half a france a night was daily 
paid to the owner of the albergo, as the poor 
father told us, and we ourselves verified by the 
books. But on recounting our satisfaction to a 
friend who had accompanied us on other tours of 
inspection, he only laughed at our credulity, and 
bid us follow him, which we did into other lodg- 
ing houses, where men, women, and children of 
both sexes, unknown to each other till becoming 
such strange bed-fellows, were huddled together, 
waking and sleeping, fighting, drinking, etc., 
as the case may be: everywhere the same old, 
old story as we had seen and described it in 1860 
and 1876—no shadow of amelioration, save in the 
quarters of the upper ten thousand, where on 
public gardens, new promenades, fountains, and 
gorgeous gaslights, the municipality managed to 
squander millions of francs per annum, while the 
Government, with its lottery tickets, and the 
priests, with their processions, their feasts, their 
sagras, their masses and requiems, extorted from 
the poor, ignorant multitude their scant earnings, 
compelling them to stint themselves and their 
children, whose most sumptuous repast consists 
of snails and cabbage stumps ! 

Lest you should think that I am purposely 
drawing a sensational picture, let me give you 
two or three sketches drawn from life by a well- 
known Tuscan writer, Renato Fucini, who 
visited Naples after Villari’s works and mine 
were published and criticised. After describing 
agroup of houses built at the foot of the hill 
Pizzofalcone, in the quarter of Santa Lucia, 
where 20,000 persons are crammed together, he 
describes their aspect, their livid countenances, 
deformed persons, faces and bodies covered with 
hideous open sores: here an old hag and a young 
family of her son’s children packed in a softo- 
scala—i, e., a dark hole under the staircase, gen- 
erally let to charcoal-sellers and rag-pickers—one 
child having had its eye eaten out by a rat; 
another, part of its cheek and an ear devoured. 
He ascertained that on one mouldering heap of 
straw the whole family, consisting of eight per- 
sons, slept at night, and for this ‘* accommoda- 
tion” paid nine francs per month. Crossing the 
passage, he found an orphan girl, sixteen vears of 
age, with six brothers and sisters all younger 
than herself, for whom she was boiling twenty- 
one winkles in an earthenware pot lent her by a 
neighbor. His wonder was how any one of them 


, could crawl in and out of the hole; measuring it 


and one of the children, he found that none of 
them could lie straight. He went through all 
the quarters of Pendino, Porto, and Mercato, 
finding worse miseries and more loathsome hor- 
rors on every step. Under the title of * Napoli 
ad occhio nudo,’ Renato published his experi- 
ences, which were contradicted and reviled like 
the rest. 

Now, considering that all these various testi- 
monies were placed on record by disinterested 
persons at different periods—not in times of 
panic, as at the present, nor for sensational pur- 
poses—can it be wondered at that the cholera, 





' 
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once getting hold of Naples, should have made 
such rapid and fearful havoc, now as in ISH, 
when the cholera cemetery was first opened, and 
when, for the first and last time, a few houses 
were whitewashed / Its spread was also furthered 
by the frantic terror, the unreasoning selfishness 
of those first attacked in Naples, as in Spezia ; 
the families concealing the cases, sometimes flee 
ing from their homes to other provinces, leaving 
their sick unattended and their dead unburied 
When it spread to squalid quarters above de 
scribed, the poor, ignorant people, in many cases 
instigated by their priests, attributed the scourge, 
as did the Milanese the pest, to poisoners. Hence, 
doctors were insulted and mobbed ; soldiers and 
officers, who had behaved with wonderful cour 
age, patience, and kindness, were stoned and 
beaten, despite all the efforts made by the muni 
cipality and police. Despite even the peremptory 
order of the Archbishop of Naples himself, pro 
cessions of thousands, bearing torches and crosses 
and pictures of their patron saints, paraded the 
streets to the Church of S. Gennaro, the patron 
saint of Naples, and to other revered shrines, deaf 
to all remonstrances, refusing the most normal 
precautions, declining the simplest remedies 
The King’s visit has had some effect in calming 
the panic ; the stern orders issued by the Arch 
bishop to the priests to discontinue the proces 
sions, and to induce the sick to listen to the doc 
tors and to take the prescribed remedies, are tx 

ginning to tell; but the terrible facts that the cess 
pools filter into nearly all the wells, that the pov 

erty of the people is such that it is impossible for 
them to obtain such nourishment as alone could 
be a preventive in this case, the shameful and 
shameless combination among the butchers to 
keep up the prices of meat, the aforesaid diffi 

culty of inducing the people to quit their dens 
and lairs for barracks, convents, and encamp 
ments—al] these and many concomitant circum 

stances will, I fear, postpone for many a sad day 
the disappearance of the cholera in Naples. At 
present, poets, surgeons, and doctors, old Gari 

baldians, who have survived four or even five 
campaigns, are serving as actual nurses to the 
sick and dying. in their filthy homes and in the 
hospitals. Those who do not succumb will live to 
tell many an awful tale. 

But the main question to be solved is, ** What is 
going to be done to furnish decent homes for the 
thousands who are to be turned out of the present 
sties and dog-kenne!s for which they pay such un 
heard-of prices?” 
royal munificence or individual bounty could 
put together anything like a sufficient sum for a 
commencement; there is no poor law in Italy of 
any kind, no legal provision even for the supply 
of medicines to the poor. Private charity in 
Italy is next to unknown—charity as it is regard 
ed in Anglo-Saxon lands. I can see but one way 
of ever commencing a reformation. There exists 
in Italy at the present moment a fund of 1,1%).- 
932,608 lire, the exclusive property of the poor, 


No public subscription, m 


without assigning any money value to the enor- 
mous and numerous edifices, hospitals, alms- 
houses, ete., especially built for and bequeathed 
to the poor. Naples alone possesses 49 opery pte, 
with an annual income of 7,154,859 lire. of which 
sum, to say the least, #5 per cent. goes to so-called 
administration and cu/fo—in other words, to func 
tionaries placed in office, not for merit but 
through influence. and to the priests. Ever since 
1860 there has been very ‘‘tall talk " about re- 
forming the opere pie, and Garibaldi reall 
about it, beginning with that abode of horrors, 
the Foundling Hospital Then the Moderates 
or Conservatives reigned with undivided sway 
for sixteen vears, promising ever this reforma 
tion. One of the ostensible reasons for which 
they were ousted by the Liberals was the non- 


fulfilment of this pledge. The Liberals have 


Vv set 
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been now eight vears in power, and nothing has 
been done; the wealth of the poor is squandered 
as heretofore. Clearly, therefor’, one of the fir 

steps toward bettering the condition of tl 


must be the restoration to them of their rightf 


property, the reception of the really poor, infin 
deaf and dumb, idiots, and orphans in t hos 
pitals, alberght det pore rphan and found 
asvlums, etc. In the second place, a law w 


have to be passed compelling owners 
render them fit for buman dwellings, laws 
flicting punishments on those 
the present exorbitant prices. Then a very k 
surveillance will have to be kept on the contracts 
for the construction of new houses; othorwis 


entire sums subscribed or voted by Parla 


province, or Comme Will fo dite the peocket 
speculators, and the poor wretches turned 

their old houses will be mo better, tut eve ‘ 

off than heretofor If but hope t 
this would besthe case ne Would deed say 

all evil comes not to harm. But ala I 

but the verv faintest hope of this, and fear that 


nothing will be done to better tl 


the poor classes of Naples, as of Italy until, 
patient suffering has exceeded ifs utmost 

the people rise up in their own deter sind tak 
their rights inte their own hands J. T. 


Correspondence. 


WHY FISHER WAS LIBERAL TO BLAINE 
To THE Eprron oF Tur Nation 


Sin: Mr. Blaine, in his letter of July “iu 
to Mr. Fisher, remarks ) 
lealing th ’ res ss f . ‘ 
of the } wf eroht tes fins not peissaat will t 
full appreciati > and again, in his letter of 
October 4, IN, he says But vour « 
towani me in business matters has alwavs lax 
marked by un? ivi 1 sf mes 
and, of course, | have naturally ne to expect 


the same of vou now 





is this orn mit { i iis 
“unbounded libera exter back ov 1 
period of ewht vear rw Mr. Blaine was 
so gratetu Someth fl t on this also ay 
pears from his letters. In his letter of August 
ist’, Mr. Blaine mentions a ‘ note f $ T 
given 1 I™ for Spencer stack Shich Therte 
Was Cons lated io {tl a darge note ~ which 
Fisher at that date (August 51, 1872) stall held 


Avain. in his letter to Mr. Fisher of August %, 


* Besides, the cash mem 





0. IS4. S000, which with inte 


rest a ints to S44 10, was obviously included in 
the « sdidated note which was given to epre 
sent ebtedness to vou, and which you 
repeatedly assured me would be met and liqua 
lated in good time by Spencer dividends.” And 


in the same letter 


You credit me Ay ril 26. 1S8G0. with #12.500 
dividend from Spencer Company; but there were 
two subsequent dividends, one of #5,750, the 
other of &).800,0f which no mention is made in 
vour statement, though I received, in June, 1870, 

war check for $2,700 or #2.800, which was a part 
of these dividends, I believe. I think my ‘ cash 
memorandum’ of June 25, 1860, for $2,500, with 
which vou charge me, represented at the time a 
part of the dividends. In other words, 
as I reckon it, there are dividends amounting to 
£0,550 due me, with interest since June, 1870, of 
which I have received only £2,700 or #2,800, en 
titling me thus to a credit of some $7,500.” 





Mr. Blaine, then, was admitted into the Spen 
cer Rifle Company, not for cash, but for his note 
of $10,000, which it was agreed should ‘‘ be met 
and liquidated ” by dividends, and upon which he 
never paid a dollar. And from the company on 
this investment he received $12,500 dividend, and 
the further sum of ‘$2,700 or €2,800,” and 


claimed in addition thereto ‘‘ some $7,500,” 
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what consideration did he give? In his letter of 
May 26, 1864, to Mr. Fisher, we find at least a 
partial explanation. He says: 

“T am very glad, all things considered, that 
the Government has accepted your proposition to 
take all your manufacture till Ist September, 
1865, It gives a straight and steady business for 
the company for a good stretch of time. . . . 
The provision which you inquire about was not 
in the original bill, but was an amendment 
moved from the Ways and Means Committee by 
Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, to whom I suggested it. Tt 
is just and proper in every sense, and will affect 
a good many interests, including your company. 
I am glad to hear of such accounts of your pro- 
gress in the affairs of the company, of which I 
have always been proud to be a member.” 

It is clear that, long prior to 1869, Mr. Blaine 
had learned how not to be a ‘“ deadhead” in any 
‘enterprise to which he might be admitted, be- 
cause he was an active and “ magnetic” member 
of Congress; and that in shaping legislation in 
1864, to help a company of which‘he was “‘ proud 
to be a member,” he had, thus early, found a 
channel in which he might be “ useful.” —Re- 
spectfully, Cuas. R. WHITMAN, 

YPSILANTI, Micn., September 29. 


’ 





THE VOTE ON GROUNDS OF MORALITY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Every worker in the ethical and religious 
movements of the country must feel it a matter 
of profound interest that the coming election 
may be decided by an extensive vote which will 
be given on the grounds of morality alone. 
Some of us believe that the cause of morality 
should take precedence above every other cause 
whether political, economical, or social; that in 
fact the world has only one great cause for our 
enthusiasm any way, and that, the sacred cause or 
morality and duty. To such a one, the vote in 
the coming election must be of the deepest signifi- 
cance. At the outset of the campaign it was 
easy enough to decide in which way a vote of 
moral convictions, ought to be cast. It was a 
simple choice between public official purity and 
public official profligacy. Our enthusiasm ap- 
peared to have but one voice, and that was for 
Cleveland. The antagonism to the morally desti- 
tute character of Mr. Blaine was so great, that 
religion and morality united by contrast to throw 
a halo about the whole character of Mr. Cleve- 
land. He was idealized by all of us. We clothed 
him with all the virtues under the sun. And Mr. 
Cleveland had really given grounds for such en- 
thusiasm. His political character was really 
unique in contrast to the stock politicians. Instead 
of the simple consciousness of expediency in 
every movement, which characterizes most of 
our politicians, he appeared to have a conscious- 
ness of duty to his position. He had a conviction 
as to what an official position meant for him— 
what he was put there for—and he acted as 
though he was aiming to be true to that convic- 
tion. What is more, he appeared to have politi- 
eal principles of his own. In his signature to the 
bills and in his vetoes, he gave statesmanlike rea- 
sons. When he was tempted to withdraw from 
his principles for expediency sake, he did not 
flinch. We believed that we had found a man 
with character, statesmanship, and reliability. 
We felt justified in our enthusiasm. 

And then came the shock! The halo was torn 
away, a heavy stain was found upon the private 
character of our candidate, our enthusiasm for 
the personality of Cleveland was shattered. The 
blow was a bitter one. It was now a complicated 
matter whither to cast our votes. The decision 
which had been so simple was now profoundly 
delicate. To put it strongly, it was a choice 
between public official profligacy and personal 
private profligacy. As put in that way, every 
moral nature had to decide for itself, in casting a 


As Mr. Blaine paid no money for this stock, 





vote, whether the moral influence of the election 


of Mr. Blaine would be worse upon the country 
than the election of Mr. Cleveland, and if so, 
whether a moral nature could vote for Mr. Cleve- 
land without compromising itself by accepting 
his character such as it was known to be. A few 
went back to Mr. Blaine. Many despised Mr. 
Blaine; and now, when the halo was rudely torn 
from the character of Mr. Cleveland, they lost all 
their respect for him also, and withdrew from 
the contest in despair, But the calmer minds 
must think it all out for themselves. One fact is 
certain: either Mr. Blaine or Mr. Cleveland will 
represent the nation as the President. The moral 
effect of one kind or the other must take place, 
The nation will have to choose between them 
any way. 

The vice which the character of Mr. Blaine 
represents threatens the very existence of the na- 
tion and all its free institutions. Already several 
republics of Europe have been destroyed by that 
very vice. The one test of a republican system 
of government is simply whether we can get re- 
sponsible men to represent us in governing. If 
we cannot get them or do not choose them, the 


whole system must collapse, and our theory of | 
from his public position upon the morals of the 


Blaine does not ap- 
He represents the 


government be a failure. 
pear to be a responsible man. 


prostitution of the honor of the nation to the | 


success of a party, the prostitution of the honor 
of a party to its success in the nation, the prosti- 
tution of the honor of the nation and the party 
to his own personal and private aggrandizement. 
The election of a few such men would inevitably 
destroy our existence as a republic. The success 
of Mr. Blaine would stand as an example to the 
country of the national respect for cleverness of 
mind above public sense of honor, for intellectual 


brilliancy above moral integrity, for illicit pur- | 


suance of private power and gain above con- 
scientious devotion to public trusts. The vice of 
Mr. Blaine applies immediately to the functions 
of the very office for which the nation would 
choose him. 
a position for which the vice of his character 


morally disqualifies him, the nation then puts the | 


stamp of justification upon that vice and sets 
that character up as an example. The effect of 
such an acknowledgment and example upon the 
morality of the country must be simply stu- 
pendous. 


But the danger would perhaps be even greater | 
It has generally been | 


to the national future. 
noticed throughout the civilized world, that the 
States have everywhere been centralizing, the 
functions of national governments have been 
constantly assuming wider proportions, the states 
have been gradually absorbing into the central 
power the various affairs which have heretofore 
been left to private enterprise. We may not 
know where this will end; but we do know that 
every addition to the central power makes it ad- 
ditionally dangerous to intrust that power to 
untrustworthy hands, which could manipulate it 
to our national ruin. It is not that we anticipate 
that such a ruin would be effected by one admin- 
istration. It-is the moral momentum of such 
an administration that we dread. The seeds of 
moral decay could be sown in our institutions at 
this time, when the nation is still young, 
and it would perhaps be impossible to recuperate. 
It would be but a step from Blaine to Butler— 
and soon downward, With the whole machinery 
of state debauched by a set of moral profligates, 
what material would remain fora spirit of re- 
form to rebuild upon? Every other virtue in an 
executive, then, ought to be subordinate to honor 
and trustworthiness; they are absolutely essen- 
tial. But Mr. Blaine does not appear to have 
these virtues, it is the want of them which con- 
stitutes his vice, The nation could not rely on 
Mr. Blaine. 


| statement. 


| duct. 
| morality can still be active. 
If the. nation chooses Mr. Blaine to | 


| do? 


| Cleveland for Executive. 





The vice which the character of Mr. Cleveland 
represents, though it threatens our social institu- 
tions, does not necessarily affect his reliability. 
His public virtues continue just as we at first 
conceived them. Wemay sacrifice our allegiance 
to the private character of Mr. Cleveland; to his 
public character we may still continue loyal. It 
is for the sake of his public character that we 
choose him, any way. There are certain func- 
tions of government for which we must choose an 
executive; we choose him with respect to those 
functions only. Wemay select Mr. Cleveland be- 
cause we can rely upon him. We may deprecate his 
private character; we may even have lost our re- 
spect for his personal life. But the nation must 
have an executive; the nation owes the duty to 


| itself of having the functions of that executive 


faithfully fulfilled; the nation, then, owes the 
duty to itself of selecting a faithful executive. 


| Mr. Cleveland would be faithful to that position 


and Mr. Blaine would not; we, the people of this 
nation, will have one or the other for that posi- 
tion; we, the people of the nation, ought then to 
select Mr. Cleveland. That is the simple logical 
It is true,the private character of 
such a man may have an unfortunate influence 


country. But the nation cannot be held respon- 
sible. No man can plead that the nation has put 
him up there as an example for private life. The 
nation does not choose him with respect to his 
private life, but with respect to his public quali- 


| fications as an executive, and hence gives no 


stamp of justification to his private life. We 
may vote for him and elect him, and after we 
have elected him, if we wish to do so, we may 
with perfect consistency denounce his private life 
with all possible vehemence. In voting for him 
we only commit ourselves as to his character for 
the functions for which we have chosen him. 
We make no compromise as to his private con- 
With an honest executive the cause of 
Give us an honest 
Government, by the people, and for the people, 
and we will make the people moral. Give us a 
dishonest government which is by the people 
themselves, and the cause of morality is para- 
lyzed. The people as a nation have committed 
themselves to dishonor; what can moral pleading 
Religion and morality should support Mr. 
Loyalty to the nation 
appeals for it; devotion to the universal cause 
of good requires it. That loyalty and devotion 
should come from all of us. W.L.S. 





CANT, CHASTITY, AND CHARITY IN 
POLITICS. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In these dark days of ‘‘ the national hu- 
miliation,” as Harper's Weekly aptly terms the 
state of affairs into which we have been plunged 
by the nomination of Blaine, I really hate to open 
my copy of the Nation. The fact that I’ve read 
each one of its thousand and five weekly issues is 
a voucher for my general approval of its charac- 
ter; but the political editorials of the issues latest 
at hand almost make me melancholy. I mean by 
this that those utterances so thoroughly commend 
themselves to my admiration and approval-—their 
robust manliness and plain-spoken logic seem so 
convincing—that I am melancholy over my own 
inability to reprint and circulate them by the 
million. I see so many channels in which I know 
I could make them useful ! 

It is easy, of course, to brag of the brave things 
one would do if he were only wealthy. When I 
caught sight of that supplement to Harper's 
Weekly of September 27, containing the Blaine 
letters in such admirably effective form (because 
of the typographical clearness with which his con- 
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tradictory declarations are brought simultaneous- 
ly before the eye, without a word of editorial 
comment or embellishment), I said to myself that, 
if I were a millionaire, I would have that supple- 
ment sent forthwith to every voter in Ohio, as 
wellas toevery subscriber of the Weekly Tribune 
—since the Blaine letters were unfortunately 
crowded out of that sheet, as its editor alleged, 
by pressure of important agricultural, house- 
hold, literary, and foreign matter upon its limit- 
ed space. I mentioned this noble aspiration of 
mine in a note to the editor of Harper's Weekly, 
respectfully suggesting that the great public ser- 
vice which he had rendered in thus “ allowing 
Mr. James G. Blaine to place once again before 
the American people the story of his railroad 
speculations while he was in their employ,” would 
be increased by “‘reprinting the supplement at 
such a nominal price as would make it a popular 
classic.” Assuming that such reprint is put in 
the market (and, in any case, the Democratic 
managers, unless they are incredibly stupid, 
should circulate four or five millions of it), the 
relative importance of further pushing the Eren- 
ing Post's July pamphlet, whose wide distribution 
has helped so much to open people’s eyes about 
‘“‘Mr. Blaine’s railroad transactions,” will be 
thereby decreased. No citizen possessed of either 
document need lack the ability to show that this 
notorious trickster, whose triumph would signify 
the degradation of popular government, is a liar 
and a thief; but the possessor of the Harper's 
Weekly edition of ‘‘ the B!aine letters” (its editor's 
wise example in designating them thus should be 
generally followed, for none of them were written 
by ‘‘ Mulligan ”) will enjoy the special advantage 
of showing the fact by pointing to the culprit’s 
own words, printed in parallel columns without 
comment. 

I have confessed to you that I mourn my lack 
of riches, when I think of the pleasure I should 
take in circulating a million copies of a ‘* Nation 
extra ” containing such pieces as ‘* The Conscience 
Vote,” *‘ The Landreau Claim,” and ** Cleveland's 
Independence” (Oct. 2), ‘‘ The Best Work of the 
Canvass” (Sept. 25), ‘‘ Keep My Name Quiet” 
and ‘* The Standard of Official Morality” (Sept. 
18), ‘‘ The Republican Managers and the Civil Ser- 
vice,” and *‘ Mr. Blaine’s Latest Ideas of States- 
manship ” (Sept. 11)—not to go back any further. 
But I have a more practical purpose in writing 
than merely to profess my desire to do impossi- 
bly magnificent things. I want to urge the pub- 
lication of another Evening Post pamphlet, 
containing those articles which show so clearly 
why the one solitary human weakness which 
stands proved against Governor Cleveland should 
not prevent his receiving the support of people 
who are most particular and conscientious con- 
cerning personal chastity. ‘‘ What We Think 
About It Now” (Aug. 7), and ‘*‘ The President as 
an Example” (Sept. 11), are a pair of wonder- 
fully powerful articles, which would form an ap- 
propriate introduction to the numerous sensible 
letters on the subject which have been contribut- 
ed to the paper by its clerical correspondents and 
others. The report of the Buffalo Committee, 
the announcement of the editor of the Independ- 
ent of his reasons for differing from the policy of 
that paper as shaped by its publisher, the letter of 
Col. T. W. Higginson,in the Woman's Journal, of 
the Rev. G. S. Merriam, in the Springfield Repub- 
lican, and of the Rey. T. R. Bacon,in the New Ha- 
ven Palladium, might be combined with the rest 
to form quite an imposing mass of testimony. As 
it is within my personal knowledge that each 
one of these articles and letters has had power to 
turn back to Cleveland the hesitating votes of 
certain pious people, Iam confident that the cir- 
culation of a pamphlet containing them all would 
be vastly influential in ‘clearing of cant” the 
public mind, and producing a juster public senti- 





ment concerning the ** comparative value of the 
virtues.” 

I sincerely hope that you may reconsider your 
refusal to issue a campaign document of this sort, 
as addressed to a Brooklyn correspondent who 
asked for it in your issue of September 11. 
* Any good book on morals would do,” you tell 
him; and truly, no doubt, for the distinctions be- 
tween public and private virtues are so element- 
ary and so obvious that they ought not to need 
explanation or argument. In practice, however, 
no such ** good book ” is attainable; neither would 
a primer of elementary morals be read by the 
people who need it most, even if it could be 
brought to their attention. But a pamphlet, 
showing the direct application of moral rules to 
rival candidates for the Presidency, as freshly 
presented by a variety of writers, would certain- 
ly challenge attention. An excellent letter on 
‘** Ministers in the Canvass,” which an Ohio min- 
ister supplies tothe same issue of your paper, 
says that ‘‘a good electioneering enterprise on 
the part of the Independents would be to furnish 
every preacher in the United States with the 
documentary facts about Blaine” ; and I should 
like to have every one of them also furnished 
with such a collection of pieces as I have spoken 
of concerning the political signiticance of Cleve- 
land's single fault. IT regret that vour Ohio cor 
respondent did not mention exactly how ‘the 
names and addresses of all the clergymen are 
easily obtainable”; and I will help remedy the 
omission by saying that ‘The Lutheran Year- 
Book for 1884,’ which will be mailed postpaid on 
receipt of a quarter-dollar by its author, the Rev. 
Sylvanus Stall, at Lancaster, Pa., contains the 
names and residences of all the Lutheran minis 
ters in the United States, about 4,000 in number 
I think I might persuade a friend of mine to send 
the pamphlet to every one of them, if such de 
cision would insure its publication by vou. In 
dividually, I would agree to circulate a hundred 
copies, anyhow. 

I should like to see the proposed pamphlet  re- 
print two other letters from your September 11 
issue, both that of the physician who pleads for 
‘the charity which values the chastity of re- 
established character equally with the chastity 
of innocence,” and that of the Chicago writer in 
regard to * assimilating the decalogue.” J would 
remind the latter, however, that he puts forth a 
dangerous doctrine in declaring that the sin of 
adultery is no greater than the sin of fornication, 
for that is the logical result of ‘arriving at the 
conclusion that the seventh commandment for- 
bids ™ the latter, though it mentions only the for 
mer. This recalls the perversion of Scripture 
concerning the miracle ef Cana, for which Charles 
Astor Bristed used to denounce the ultra prohibi- 
tionists, when they “arrived at the conclusion ” 
that ‘“‘the word which in all recognized 
Greek writers means an intoxicating liquor, was 
used by the writers of the New Testament to 
mean a non-intoxicating liquor.” It is just as 
well to be exact about these little matters; and 
while the Chicago writer may perhaps be justi- 
fied in ** giving thanks that the Christians of the 
North have generally arrived at the conclusion 
that the seventh commandment forbids” what it 
does not forbid (such vague assertions are necessa- 
rily incapable of proof or of disproof), the severe 
simplicity of the commandment itself will not be 
changed an iota by any amount of * arriving.” 
We might perhaps wish that the decalogue pro- 
hibited all sorts of lying, but we cannot logically 
‘arrive at the conclusion” that it does so. It 
only says, **Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” That and the rule ** Thou 
shalt not steal” are the ones which ‘the Blaine 
letters show the eminent author of them to have 
repeatedly violated. Our honest and truth-telling 
Governor, on the other hand, has never yet, so 
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far as appears from public evidence, vi 

rule ** Thou shalt not commit adultery 
The atrocious injustice of raking up and pa 

rading against a candidate for public office th 





sexual sins which he has hitherto kept entirely 
secret, and which he 
grown—and of parading them, “not to incroas 
the spread of virtue but to make the basest ps 


mav have for ves 


litical vices of the rival candidate seen 


consists clef! 


1 resp at 
Voim this 


able 
that the similar private 


in comparison ” 
sins of that rival may 
be just as bad or even worse, but that he may 
have had better luck in concealing them. Tl 


verv nature of things forbids that the publ 


shall really Anow all about the private hfe of 
any man who is not in jail; and hence soeiets 
really pretends to exact in self-protection only 
what it can exact, namely: that sexual int 

larities shall be kept out of its syght. Tf society 
is to exist at all, it must say to Jim Fisk 

when he flaunts his carriage loads of courtesans 


through the public streets, and builds a grand 
opera-house in order that he may sport) w 
them openly in the sunshine instead of 
that he 


To pretend, then, that a man wl 


in the customary shade shall have 
of its honors 


has stood unscathed the ordeal of eloet 


Mayoralty of a great city lke Butfal na 
plainly <irawn issue between the respectable and 
the vicious elements of its population , who has 
been promoted by an unexampled popular mea 


jority te the Governorship of the Empire Stat 
of the Union, and has fultilled its responsi 
with a fidelity and singleness of purpose wl 
that 
to pretend that st ha man 


every intelligent citizen of State Knows 


be most admirable 


was suddenly transformed, by the mere act of 
his nomination to the Presidency, inte “a not 

rious libertine and profligate, the froquenter of 
haunts of drunkenness and lust.” is to exhibit 
such an entire disregand not simply of probabil 
ties but of possibilities, as to make the audacity 
of the pretence almost equal its unparalleled ma 


lignity. 
first Presidential candidate « 
sense of pubhe decency as t 


I say unparalleled, beeause Blaine is the 
n recon so lost toa 
attempt to discredit 
an otherwise invincible rival by wantonly drag 
ging a lewd woman into the cas There has 
been, unfortunately, more than one candid 

previous campaigns against whom his rival has 
had the 
but the worse offence of adultery , vet 


t simply fornication 
hitherto 
nsent ad 


power to prove m 


the rule has wisely been by common cx 
hered to, that if a man's shortcomings of that 
sort were not notorious enough to defeat him in 
the fierce rivalry of the nominating convention, 
the family life of the whole nation should not be 
polluted by a public discussion of them. Does 
any sane man suppose that if Governor Cleve 
land had lived a life of ‘* notorious profligacy and 
libertinism™” at either Buffalo or Albany, John 
Kelly's Tammany gang would not have effective 
lv urged that fact to defeat his nomination at 
Chicago! Is language strong enough to desig 
nate the loathsomeness of the clerical slanderer 
who served as Blaine’s willing tool in calling 
upon the country to save the White House from 
being transformed into a sort of harem by a 
second Fisk, jr. / 

The thought of that other ‘‘eminently mag 
netic” and “distinctively American” 
plunderer reminds me of the fine sarcasm in the 


railroad 


obituary lines which James Russell Lowell wrote 
for the Nation concerning him 
crowning infamy it was to have, “living, Gould's 
friendship; dead, the tears of Tweed.” Yet 
Blaine, living, has that friendship; and there 
can be no doubt that, if Gould’s former pal were 
now alive, he, too, would feel that ‘‘ Blaine is an 
important man for us to have feel all right to- 
wards us.” There can be no doubt that the ob- 
trusively-adulterous Fisk would join most hearti- 
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ly with those strict moralists who support the 
lying and thievish Blaine because he *‘ best repre- 
I never heard 
the suggestion made by the bitterest enemy of 
Gould or of Tweed that either one of them, in his 
capacity as husband and father, was open to the 


sents the sanctity of the home.” 


slightest censure; yet how many respectable peo- 
ple, whose party frenzy blinds them to the fact 
that 


these, 


Blaine is as dangerous aman as either of 


would have the hardihood to vote for 


Gould or for Tweed as their best means of re- | 


buking the incontinence of Daniel Webster, were 
he their only alternative candidate for Presi- 
dent / 

Assuming that the Tribune's alleged reprint 
from the Evangelist be genuine (for no apparent 
quotation in that lying sheet can longer be acm 
cepted as such without proof, since it deliberately 
represented the Evening 
** Cleveland's vices are those which bind human 


Post as saying that | 


society together,” when the opposite word “ vir- | 


tues ” 
suming that the editor of that religious weekly 
still hesitates about rebuking official rascality for 
fear of exalting an unchaste “ example,” I should 
like in particular to call his attention to the force 
of the alternative which I have assumed as an il- 
lustration. I say this because, while serving as 
clergyman in a little farming town in Massachu- 
setts, he preached the funeral sermon of my fa- 
ther, who died simultaneously with Daniel Web- 
ster, in October, 1852, and who was such an en- 
thusiastic admirer of that statesman that tke last 
gift which he was fated to give his boys chanced 
to be of a sort to commemorate that statesman’s 
name; The editor of the Evangelist has met a 
good many people in the years since then; but I 
am sure he will recall my father as a man of the 
strictest puritanical notions in respect to the 
Did he, therefore, 
knowing Webster’s weakness in respect both to 
women and wine, commend him to me as an ex- 
ample in those respects when he taught me to re- 
verence him as one of the mighty men of that 
time ? Would he, while sharing the Erangelist’s 
disapproval of Cleveland’s single private fault, 
share for an instant its hesitation about rebuking 
the incomparably greater public faults of his dis- 
Ah, Mr. Editor! if you re- 
call my father rightly, you must know that no 
sophistries about ‘* the home ” would have blinded 
his to the supreme duty of defeating a 
betrayer of public trust. You 
that he would have worked from 
midnight rather than have the 
present ‘ national humiliation of the nomination 
of Mr. Blaine” 
radicable national disgrace ™ ! 


family and personal virtues. 


graced antagonist ? 


eyes 
self-convicted 
must know 


morning till 
culminate by his election in “ ine- 


(Gieneral Grant may appropriately serve to 
point another illustration, since *‘ his chastity has 
never, to the Nation’s knowledge,been impugned, 
though he was surrounded, when President, by 
men to whom the atmosphere of the bar-room 
and the brothel was congenial and habitual.” No 
one pretends that, in the case of a private citizen, 
drunkenness is half as censurable as unchastity ; 
but, when that citizen is put in command of an 
army on the battle-field, drunkenness becomes in 
his case a supreme evil—more to be censured than 
a violation of all the rules of the decalogue, be- 
cause it wantonly exposes numberless innocent 
President Lincoln, 
however, never said a more popular thing than 
when, after some of Grant’s victories, he replied 
to the busybody him 
against that warrior’s excessive potations, “| 
wish I knew how to supply the other general 

with the same lucky brand of whiskey !” Yet is 


men to needless slaughter. 


who solemnly warned 


there any prohibitionist rabid enough, or stupid 
enough, to pretend that Lincoln thereby *‘ encou- 
raged drunkenness "—or that he could not always 
be depended upon to rebuke it as a most detesta 


was what the /’ost really used), and as- | 


ble crime for an officer in the field to be guilty 
of ? But supposing that Grant, like so many an 
other famous soldier, had had a different weak- 
ness—a weakness incomparably less criminal 
than drunkenness, considering the lives that de- 
pend upon a general’s clearness of head, though 
more censurable in the forum of absolute morals 
—supposing that, in those last dreadful days of 
carnage, when we were ‘“‘ wearing the enemy out 
by the process of attrition,” and when we 
pinned our faith to the man whose impassive 
stubbornness gave token that he could be depend- 
ed upon to the bitter end—supposing that, in that 
terrible crisis a delegation of Illinois clergymen 
had wended their way to Washington, and laid 
before President Lincoln the proofs that at Gale- 
na, a dozen years before, Grant had been guilty of 
cohabiting with a middle-aged widow; that to al- 
low so sinful a man to crush the rebellion and 
thereby win for himself unbounded personal pop- 
ularity, would be to set before the youth of the 
country a dreadful example of incontinence; and 
that, therefore, he must be superseded by some 
general whose private purity was unquestioned, 
and whose success would not be a threat to ‘‘ the 
family relation ”—supposing that this incredible 
cant had really been uttered, who doubts the na- 
ture of Lincoln’s reply ? 

“The ignominy,” as you so aptly phrase it, “‘ of 
helping the Republican party at this crisis in an 
attempt to capture the Presidency for a trickster, 
as Joshua captured Jericho, by the aid of a harlot,” 
seems to me so extreme that I would strive to de. 
feat him, on that account alone, even if he were 
the equal of his distinguished rival in those ster- 
ling qualities which fit a man for the position, 
instead of being inferior to him in all except 
chastity. I cannot doubt that Blaine is absolute- 
ly chaste, for nothing but a consciousness that 
there was no loose link of that sort in his own 
armor could have given him the effrontery to 
aim so scurvy a stab at the one vulnerable spot 
in the harness of his opponent. I hold him di- 
rectly responsible for this unprecedented step of 
introducing the sexual passion as an “issue ” into 
Presidential politics, because, except by his appro- 
val, the scandalous slanders concocted by a charac- 
terless sheet in Buffalo would not have been re- 
printed in the Boston Journal and distributed 
broadcast by political committees, thereby com_ 
pelling the honest newspapers and the friends of 
honest government to recognize the single unfortu- 
nate fact on which these slanders were based, and 
to explain its relative significance to voters by dis- 
cussing those elementary principles which make 
human society possible. The necessary evils of 
such discussion are so patent—the demoralizing 
effect of having great men’s weaknesses promi- 
nently dwelt upon, instead of their characteristic 
virtues, is so certain—that Blaine’s attempt to 
personally profit by raising such discussion de- 
serves an exemplary defeat. The fatuity of those 
moralists who think that Blaine’s triumph on the 
‘chastity issue” would prevent such discussions 
in future, by preventing the nomination of un- 
chaste candidates, is indeed surprising. Let de- 
monstration once be made of the fact that the 
Presidency of this nation can be ‘captured by 
the aid of a harlot,” and there will never be 
any lack of them to assist in the capture! No 
matter though every candidate be “chaste as 
snow, cold as ice,” yet would he not escape the 
suspicion of the rival campaign committee, nor 
the scandalous ‘‘ testimony” of the courtesans 
who would rejoice to sell such testimony to the 
committees, and thereby advertise themselves as 
the mistresses of possible Presidents. In other 
words, the “arguments” could not be publicly 
discussed by decent people; and the mass of 
obscene literature, ‘running through the press 
as a common sewer,” would be something ap- 


palling. A glimpse of this possibility is shown 











even this year in Mr. Blaine’s own case. The 
fact of his living for a whole generation, plain- 
ly, in the sight of all men, as an exemplary hus- 
band and father, has not been a bar to the pro- 
mulgation of a sickening slander against him, 
based upon the admitted fact of a clandestine mar- 
riage, with which the public has no possible con- 
cern. 

The election of Cleveland, while helping in a 
measure to demonstrate that scandalmongering 
must be kept out of future Presidential contests, 
will not be likely to make nominating conven- 
tions any less careful than hitherto in regard to 
the private blemishes of the candidates before 
them. Furthermore, the consciousness, in Gov- 
ernor Cleveland’s mind, when he enters the new 
office, of ‘‘ the sincere and clean-handed reproba- 
tion of his offence against the moral law ” enter- 
tained by so many of the best of citizens who 
have voted for him or against him, will supply a 
tremendously powerful stimulus in the right di- 
rection. That consciousness will be a pledge to 
the country of his unswerving endeavor to serve 
it with faithfulness and zeal; to administer the 
high trust committed to him in such a way as 
shall bring to shame his calumniators and de- 
tractors, and shall justify the faith of those who 
believe in him as a sincere and incorruptible pa- 
triot—not anxious for office or personal prefer- 
ment, but anxious, when such things come, to 
use them with the wisdom that belongs to sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness, in working out 
the national destiny. Let it not be forgotten, 
either, that his consciousness of entering the 
Presidency under a sort of moral cloud, even 
though he be elected by a tidal-wave majority, 
must needs impair the sense of personal elation. 
Even in success, he must needs pay a heavy pen- 
alty for his fault, must needs offer an impressive 
example of the truth proclaimed by King Lear: 

“The gods are just; and, of our pleasant vices, 
Make whips to scourge us.”” 
LyMAN H. Baaa. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y., October 2. 





ON THE EATING OF ONE’S FRIENDS. 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION : 


Sm: Your last issue contains editorially the 
following words, which have shocked at least 
one, probably many, of your readers: ‘‘ A man 
who loves life will always take his chance of the 
gallows by consuming a friend if death by star- 
vation is imminent.” 

It is earnestly submitted that the above is 
false. It contains the obvious implication that 
‘‘a man who loves life” will, at the approach of 
starvation, not only ‘“‘consume” his “ friend,” 
but will deliberately murder him for that pur- 
pose. All men love life, but assuredly all men 
are not so utterly base and ferocious as this. The 
average human being is honestly believed by 
most earnest-minded people to be far above the 
bestial level here indicated. So broad and terrible 
a charge proceeding from a source like the 
Nation, ought not to pass unnoticed. Your 
paper is too widely circulated and has too much 
influence to afford a statement so terribly untrue 
and so degrading to our common humanity. 


J. L. H. 
Kansas City, Mo., September 28. 





[We would gladly retract this statement 
wholly if we could; but conscience forbids it. 
The best we can do is to tone it down—that is, 
admit that it is too sweeping, and that perhaps 
we ought to have said will ‘‘ often ” or ‘‘some- 
times,” instead of ‘‘ always.” If anything we 
have said has, however, prepared any one for 
the consumption of a friend when in danger 
of starvation, or inclined him to seek a mode 
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of escape from death, we deeply regret it, and 
urge him to banish these dreadful thoughts 
from his mind. But we will add that we con 
sider it far nobler to be eaten than to eat, to be 
consumed than to consume, under such cir- 
cumstances. Willingness to be eaten is, in 
fact, the highest mental and moral condition of 
every member of a shipwrecked crew, and the 
highest height of heroism would be reached by 
a fat man who for his brothers’ sake rejoiced 
that he was fat.—Ep. Nation. ] 





A WORLD GIVEN TO LYING. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: You ask an historical parallel to the pre- 
sent era of falsehood. I can cite one, though not 
exactly within the Christian era. In Jeremiah, 
vv. 30, 51, I find it written: ‘‘ A wonderful and 
horrible thing is committed in the land. The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear 
rule by their means, and my people love to have 
it so; and what will ye do in the end thereof ” 

When the public teachers of morality are false 
to their convictions in order that their party 
jeaders may be kept in power, and when the peo- 
ple not only tolerate it, but love to have it so, 
truly a wonderful and horrible thing is com- 
mitted in the land. Do the people not love to 
have itso? Not long ago, I heard a young man, 
well-dressed and apparently intelligent, maintain 
that the attacks on Blaine’s character were mak- 
ing him hosts of friends. ‘‘I have no use for a 
man that’s all right,” he continued; ** and I don’t 
think the people have, either.” It was George 
IIl.—was it not ?—who could not relish the fresh 
oysters of England, having been accustomed to 
consume his oysters just a trifle “off”? It may 
be—it probably is—pharisaical to dispute the 
popular verdict on questions of morality, but, 
just the same, the declared preference of the 
people for a politician somewhat corrupt reminds 
one of nothing so much as Bubbley Upmore’s 
seeking a whiff of sewer gas to get ‘*‘ toned up.” 


W. IL. CHASE. 
CuIcaGo, October 1, 1884. 





CHEAP FREE-TRADE LITERATURE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sm: Our attention has been called to a note 
from a Washington correspondent of yours, 
signed with the initial ‘ L.,” printed in a recent 
number of the Nation, in which he inquires 
where he can obtain cheap free-trade literature, 
and complains that the cheapest pamphlet he has 
been able to obtain in the Washington book- 
stores sells at forty cents. 

We trust you may think it worth while to re- 
fer this correspondent (and other subscribers of 
the Nation) to the office of the New York Free- 
Trade Club, No. 39 Nassau Street. The Club does 
not benefit to any extent by “ British gold,” but, 
as far as its modest treasury will permit, it inte- 
rests itself in the work of circulating throughout 
the country trustworthy and inexpensive infor- 
mation on the subject of free trade and revenue 
reform. These publications are issued at from 
five to fifty cents each, or can be secured in lots 
at presswork cost. 

It may be worth while to add that if the pub- 
lishers who have interested themselves in connec- 
tion with the Free-Trade Club and other similar 
associations in the preparation and distribution 
of this class of literature are ‘avaricious men 
planning to make money by the operation,” they 
have shown very little business judgment. The 
interest in such publications is unquestionably in- 
creasing, but thus far there are very few volumes 
or pamphlets devoted to ‘‘ missionary work” of 
this kind which have been, or which can be 


published without bringing a deficiency to the in 
vestors, 

Yours very truly, G. P. PutNam’s Sons. 
NEW York, September 30, 1884. 


{We print the above, though it was not in 
tended for publication. —Ep. Nation. ] 


BREVITY THE SOUL OF POETRY. 
To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your last issue you comment upon the 
perversity of the French critic who * notes promi 
nently Poe's opinion that a poem must be brief in 
order to deserve the name, puts this down as 


| purely American, and ascribes it to our national 





restlessness.” ’ 

Perhaps some of your readers may like to be 
reminded that the idea of an essential ditference 
between a long poem and a short one is not only 
older than Poe, but also far older than Coleridge 
—in fact, as old as the practice of literary criti 
cism. In the dictionary of Nonius Marcellus (p 
428, 5 ff.) occurs the following : 


** Poesis et poema hanc habent distantiam. Po 
esis est textus scriptorum; poema, inventio parva 
quae paucis verbis [Willmanns conjectures that 
this word should be versibus] expeditur.” 


Then follows a quotation of several lines from 
Lucilius : 


“Non haec quid valeant, quidve hoe inter sitet thud 


Cognoscis ? Primum hoe quod dictmus esse poor, 


Pars est parva poema, poema epigrammation vel 
Distichum, epistula item quaevis non magna poema est 
Illa poesis opus totum, tota Ilias una est, 

Una @eors sunt Annales Enni atque gros unum 

Et maius multo est quam quod dixi ante poema.” 

Of course, in these Roman reproductions of the 
commonplaces of Alexandrine learning it is usu 
ally the formal parts that predominate—the ear 
marks of classification, so to speak. Still, it is 
clear enough that the critics with whom this dis 
tinction originated had in mind a difference in re 
spect to the possibility of continuous and equally 
sustained inspiration, and of unity of effect upon 
the reader's mind. 
continues : 


So the passage of Lucilius 


“Qua propter dico, nemo qui culpat Homerum 

Perpetuo culpat, neque quod dixi ante poesin 

Versum unum culpat, verbum, enthymema locum ve 
And the possibility of reading at one sitting, on 
which Poe insisted, seems to have been the an 
cient test: a tragedy counted as a poema, not as 
a poesis. J.-H. W 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, October 4, 1884. 
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THE first volume of Leslie Stephen's * Diction 
ary of National Biography,” embracing part of 
the letter A, is now nearly ready fi 
The American sale of this great work will be in 
charge of Macmillan & Co. 

The first two hundred pages of 
rican Catalogue” are now ready 
This instalment forms one-half of the author- 
and-title alphabet. Every public library, every 
bookseller who takes pride in his calling, every 
studious owner of a private library, ought to be 
found among the subscribers to this useful and 
important work, which is one more memorial of 
the late Frederick Levypoldt. The Pullishers’ 
Weekly issues the Catalogue, and the editor an 


ir publication 


Ame- 
for delivery 


the new ° 


| nounces his intention to keep at his office a con- 


tinuous catalogue of American publications from 
this date, ready five vears hence to go to the 
printer with only the necessary revision. The 
price of the volume is ten dollars to subscribers 

From the same office we have received the 
‘ Publishers’ Trade-List Annual for 1594, an in- 


| dered it to be applied in behalf of art, 


estimable book of reference for the trad with 
Its series of publishers’ catalogues and the 4 
fatory bibliography 
Doctor Billings’s great * Index-Catal w of th 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s On hits bx 
carned along through another volu the fitt 
Flaceus-Hearth The wonderful minuteness 
this infinitely laborious and 1 tot work is 
illustrated by an. ent: w! trikes it 
eve Aas We pr iaric'e at its peat 
naming a certain phys in te 
that he wis n comeditet ‘ 
medical journal in certain vear | 
Great’ Britain tills n 
earliest document bein tH Vill 
“an acte concernvige the app 
clons and surgions, > at 
lawfull ovles to bee ser al 
be wood and law \ 
in the vernacu nider ¢ 
printed bie 
pages. He 
half, and the earliest date w 
TSIM: the name does 1 
than ISL), though doubth ” 
that date he #2 requ ’ \ty 
the Heart one hundred 
eccupy more tha 
But there is: 
of this orderly array 
Stormonuth’s ‘ba sh l 
hn Square seri 
seventh issu 
ihe annual exhibit -_ New § 
Manufacturers’ and M 
art lepartm nt w <t\ 
self bv a verv handsom 
For this an ‘Art Y« } ‘ 
hereafter subs \I ] 
Its aim is, in addition te f t of ex 
to PISS In SUMMINArY Des , f \ 
ents in \r \ 
il pies t ! 
un ae | \ \ 
befor sisal i . 
bookmakit for w M \ i 
of tl i { i ’ I \ 
gray scl as ‘ . 
heliot es Pal < \ \ 
represent eXisti les 
prod t Mr ] k i 1 
€ the Nest,” Mr. I so A Pia 
Mr. Kenvon Cox's capita ‘ f St. ¢ 
dens’s statue of the founcde ft Sailors’ S 
Harbor, have special intrins interest The 
most decorative typographical features of the 
work are Mr. George } ! Babl’s head and 
tail pieces. introducing eleven examples of the 
processes above enumerat od 
Messrs. Seribner & Welford. who make a 
specialty of musical literature, have issued an at 
tractive catalogue of thirty-two pages, contain 
ing a list of the most portant works in English 


on the opera, criticism 
In the 
wnklin Tay 


head of 


made of 


theory, biography, piano and organ, et 
section on the pranotorte we Miss Fy 


lor’s admirable primer, and under thi 


Theory it seems odd that no mention is 
Richter's 


several translations 


popular treatises, of which there are 
Otherwise the catalogue is 
pretty complete and very tempting 

J. W the ‘ Ilustrated 
Catalogue of the Luxembourg Gallery, 
with its large number of memoranda sketches of 


has received 


' 
(Paris 


Bouton 


the works of living artists purchased for the na 
A history 
some curious ancient 
brief 
XVIEL o1 
and for 


tion and preserved in this depository. 
of the Palace itself, with 
views of the building, terminates with a 
statement of the use to which Louis 


which it has now become too contracted. 
R. Worthington announces ‘The National Ga_ 
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zetteer and Geographical Dictionary of the Uni- 
ted States,’ edited by L. de Colange, LL.D. 
Heine’s Memoirs have been Englished by or 
under the supervision of an American, Dr. T. W- 
Evans, of Paris (London: George Bell & Sons). 
He could not have done better than to reproduce 


the German edition of Eduard Engel, which is | 


admirably elucidated. But in place of the pre- 
fatory history of Heine’s attempts at auto- 
biography, Mr. Evans has stbstituted a sketch 
(filling half the volume) of the poet’s life, with 
special reference to the likeness between him and 
Byron. For this task he was but slenderly quali- 
fied. A crucial test of his critical capacity is the 
absurd praise he bestows on Mr. Leland’s wooden 
translations of Heine’s verse. The indelicacies of 
the Memoirs have been discreetly omitted. The 
appendix contains but a small fraction of the valu- 
able material to be found in this part of the Ger- 
man edition. Doctor Evans has profited by Mr. 
Engel’s labors without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment. The translation is not too subtle. In the 
story of the first flogging, ‘‘our Lord, who or- 
dained (erschaffen) the whipping,” misses the 
point: ‘‘who invented flogging” is the phrase 
leading up to the philosophical reflection on 
the good Providence which also provided that the 
flogger should tire at last—else the flogging 
would be unendurable. - 

A posthumous paper by the late Henry James, 
having a subjective significance, and entitled ‘‘Im- 
mortal Life; illustrated in a brief autobiographic 
sketch of the late Stephen Dewhurst,” will be 
published in the November Atlantic. 

Some months ago we noticed the earlier num- 
bers of a series of excerpts from Friedrichs’s 
‘ Bausteine,’ translated, with notes, by Mr. D. 
Cady Eaton, of New Haven. They have now 
been published in a volume, under the title, 
‘ Hand-book of Greek and Roman Sculpture,’ by 
J. R. Osgood & Co. It is not necessary to repeat 
what we said before of the merit of these selec- 
Perhaps their chief interest, except as a 
book for occasional reference, will be in showing 
the quality of German criticism of art. In this 
number we have more of Mr. Cady’s own com- 
ment than in the others. His remarks are gen- 
erally sensible and to the point, though he does 
not assume to be a searcher of hearts like the 
German critic. A more careful proof-reading 
would have done the work good, for clerical 
errors are unpleasantly numerous. The indexes 
which Mr. Eaton appends will have a value 
apart from the text. 

Once in a while a hobby can be made to serve 
as a courser, and the treasures of the numismatist 
or the bibliophile can be drawn upon for real con- 
tributions to knowledge. It is outside their pur- 
pose, and the genuine collector always hesitates a 
little about putting the choicest of them to any 
such practical use, for there is a certain degrada- 
tion in placing even the slightest load on his Pe- 
gasus. Still, he consents sometimes, and the 
anonymous little monograph on ‘The Coins of 
the Bible’ (New York: Scott & Co.), with its fac- 
similes of the widow's mite, the tribute penny, 
and the shekel, will render useful assistance to the 
Sunday-school teacher in giving the scholar a 
more vivid notion of the life of Israel. None of 
her coins date back, it is true, to the time of her 
commercial greatness ; still, there is sufficient 
later mention of them in the Bible to make them 
interesting, and the author furnishes the neces- 
sary historical details. 

Among the latest American additions to the 
Tauchnitz collection are ‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice,’ 
‘A Roman Singer,’ ‘On the Frontier,’ and ‘ Por- 
traits of Places.’ 

Le Livre for September expends itself mainly 
on a long but very readable article by Maurice 
Jametel on “ The Book in China.” It is an ac- 
count of the pursuit of bibliomania in the Flow- 


tions. 





ery Kingdom, and describes the special quarter | 


assigned to Looksellers in Pekin, the interior as- 
pect of the shop, and the nature of the wares 
in a graphic manner—pornographic, we were 
going to say, but this epithet belongs rather to 
the class of books called in French (as on p. 568 
of the current number of Le Livre) 
d’amateur,” which, among others, were freely 
shown to M. Jametel. He found their grossness 
as repulsive as that of any similar product of 
European civilization. In some old, centuries- 
old, works, the typographical feats (often in 
many colors) extorted the Frenchman’s admira- 
tion. 


—A new ‘ Pacific Coast Pilot,’ Part L, for the 
shores, islands, and inland passage of Alaska, 
from Dixon Entrance to Yakutat Bay, has just 
been issued by the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and, like all our Government pub- 
lications, is offered for sale at a low price—two 
dollars. It has been prepared by Assistant W. 
H. Dall from all available sources, not least of 
which is his own extensive acquaintance with 
the Territory during many years of scientific re- 
search. Navigators and ship-owners are the ne- 
cessary patrons of a work like this, and com- 
merce the prime beneficiary. But close behind 
the trader comes or will come the tourist, who 
can already visit Alaska as easily as Europe, with 
less danger and at less expense ; with equal bene- 
fit to his health, and with recompense in the shape 
of magnificent scenery such as Europe does not 
afford. The coast elevations scattered through 
this handsome volume, many of them from Mr. 
Dall’s own pencil, show what the artist has in 
store for him in this region, while no voyaging 
can well be more romantic or delightful than that 
which the inland passage provides. Mr. Dall’s 
qualifications for compiling and editing the pre- 
sent ‘ Pilot’ do not need to be insisted on ; but he 
has even given it a literary quality by furnishing 
a geographical index to Beechey, Vancouver, Bil- 
lings, Cook and King, Dixon, La Perouse, Langs- 
dorff, Lisianski, Liitké, Meares, Portlock, and 
Galiano, by which for the first time the classical 
works of these explorers are made accessible. 
The laboriousness of this task may be imagined. 
Its effect is to entitle the ‘ Pilot’ toa place among 
the reference-books of any public or special pri- 
vate library. 


—Mr. Henry H. Sprague, of the Massachusetts 
Bar, has prepared a readable and valuable essay 
on the status of women under the laws of that 
commonwealth. Asin most of the older States 
the laws on this topic, as Mr. Sprague says, do 
not form ‘‘a logical, well-considered, well-bal- 
anced system, but rather a fabric in 
which the original groundwork has almost disap- 
peared from sight”: under irregular amendments, 
we may add, so complicated that very few law- 
yers can feel sure of their memory of the details, 
and errors about them are unfortunately fre- 
quent. The old common-law theory of the fami- 
ly asa unit has gone, and the later view of the 
independence and equality of the members has 
not been symmetrically worked out. Our Anglo- 
Saxon way of curing evils by patching the old 
fabric prevents any explosion, but does not pro- 
duce a code; and this is particularly true of the 
law of women. Mr. Sprague might have men- 
tioned that, as far as the poorer part of the com- 
munity is concerned, the law is more favorable 
to the woman than to the man except in the mat- 
ter of franchise. Her protection from criminal 
liability in many cases, and from arrest in most 
civil proceedings, her right to a widow’s allow- 
ance and to waive the provisions of her hus- 
band’s will, and her freedom from liability to 
support her children or helpmate, are privileges 
far more valuable than any accorded to him, ex- 
cept the franchise. In the wealthier ranks of so- 


“livres | 








ciety the case is different, and, as Mr. Sprague 
points out, where there is $20,000 or more of 
property the rights of the wife are in many cases 
inferior to those of the husband. It is difficult to 
see how any good can result from this complexity 
and inequality, but it is, no doubt, too much to 
hope that it will soon be cured. 


—Mr. William Heinemann has reprinted from 
the Bibliographer ‘An Essay towards a Bibliog- 
raphy of Marlowe’s * Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus”’ (London: Elliot Stock; New York: 
Scribner & Welford), which is in some sort a sup- 
plement to his earlier ‘ Bibliographical Text of 
the English Translations and Annotated Editions 
of Goethe's ** Faust,”’ contributed to the Bibliog- 
rapher two years ago. Itis compiled with scien- 
tific precision and conciseness, and we can sug- 
gest scarcely any additions to its seventy-one 
numbers. From the criticisms on the play, perhaps 
M. Taine’s brief but pertinent references in his 
‘History of English Literature’ may fairly be 
omitted, but we think that it would have been 
well to mention the five essays on the various 
Fausts of literature contained in the first volume 
of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s rambling book 
about the ‘ Lyrical Drama.’ We may note also 
that while Mr. Heinemann records (p. 22) the 
French translation of Marlowe's play by Fran- 
cois Victor Hugo, he allows himself to refer to it 
(p. 24) as though it were the work of Victor 
Hugo. The publication of Mr. Heinemann’s neat 
little pamphlet affords occasion for the expression 
of a wish that the librarians and bibliographers 
who have of late shown that they could come to 
an agreement about many things, should further 
agree on another—on a uniform size and shape 
for stray bibliographies like this of Mr. Heine- 
mann’s. Most of these are almost too thin to be 
bound alone without the padding of blank leaves, 
even if most libraries could afford the expense of 
separate bindings. But if a superficial uniformi- 
ty were observed it would be easy to bind eight 
or ten or more in a single volume, broad enough 
in the back for a full lettering of its contents. 
We suggest this to the next conference of libra- 
rians as a desideratum easy of attainment and 
certainly deserving of discussion. 


—Turgeneff, in his ‘Mémoires,’ says that in 
1848 he saw at a representation at the ThéAtre 
Francais all the beau monde in white and blue 
blouses, above which starched collars and frills 
appeared witha very strange effect. The Intermé- 
diaires was astonished at the story, and thinks 
that he must have been dreaming or jesting. 
This moves Maxime Gaucher to confess that, long 
ago as 1848 is, he was present at these representa- 
tions. The Provisional Government, very likely 
at the instigation of the workman Albert, who 
was one of its members, undertook to elevate the 
working-classes by free representations of the 
chefs-l’ceuvre of the French drama. _ Tickets 
were sent into the more democratic quarters of 
the city and distributed by lot. The wearers of 
the blouses were not the beau monde—quite the 
contrary. It was supposed, says M. Gaucher, that 
the poisoner Agrippina, and Hermione the assas- 
sin, and the incestuous Phaedra would strengthen 
the virtue of the blue blouses and the cotton caps. 
Perhaps they did; but some of those who were 
lucky enough to get tickets did not wish to be 
elevated, preferring a good dinner for self, or, 
possibly, for wife or child. They hung round the 
theatre doors and sold their tickets, which gave 
M. Gaucher and others equally curious a 
chance to see what was the effect of Corneille 
and Racine on utterly unaccustomed ears. As 
might have been expected, the people hardly un- 
derstood the plays, and cared very little for what 
they did understand. To an audience used to the 
melodrama of the Porte St. Martin “ Phédre,” 
‘* Andromaque,” ** Cinna” are dull ; indeed, they 
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have been thought so by persons who do not 
wear blouses. But one feature of the perform. 
ance was not heavy. After the curtain fell, Ra- 
chel came forward with flag and Phrygian 
cap and sang the Marseillaise. That was 
moving enough, as those who heard her sing 
it on her visit to this country can testify. 
Possibly the spirit which her fury awakened may 
have had something to do with the bloody con- 
test in the following June. 


— It was unfortunate for Dr. Harkavy, of the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, to have to 
come before the learned world with the Old Tes- 
tament manuscripts recently discovered in Rus- 
sia, for which a remote origin is claimed, at a 
time when the late Shapira’s Deuteronomy for- 
gery was still fresh in everybody’s memory. It 
was more unfortunate still that the circumstances 
of the discovery, as divulged, were so curious and 
wore so suspicious a look. The story is this ; In 
May, 1885, Mr. Z., a Jewish resident of a South- 
Russian seaport town—the names are withheld, 
though communicated to members of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, his report to which, in 
German, Dr. Harkavy has just published—fell in 
with a sailor, who spoke to him in Hebrew, told 
him he was a Jew, led him tohis vessel, and there 
showed him some fragments of the manuscripts 
in question. These were old parchment scrolls, 
and seemed to be regarded by the superstitious 
sailor as possessing a lucky charm. They had 
been found by his father about thirty years ago 
in the city of Rhodes, after a destructive confla- 
gration. The father died when the heir to the 
treasure was only ten years of age. Mr. Z., after 
various efforts at various times, obtained from 
the seaman possession of all the rolls, fifty-one in 
number, and Dr. Harkavy eventually received 
them all for examination. They contain the text 
of part of the Minor Prophets, and of the Books 
of Lamentations, Esther, and Daniel. Many of 
the fragments are badly damaged, and the writ- 
ing on some of the rolls is only perceptible when 
held up to the light. The style of writing is very 
peculiar, some of the letters being undoubtedly of 
very ancient form, and others of a form wholly 
unknown to the learned examiner. The devia- 
tions thus far discovered from the accepted texts 
are of very slight importance. Dr. Harkavy, in 
his “ Bericht,” shows himself fully conscious of 
the singularity of the circumstances and charac- 
ter of the find, and declares his incompetence, as 
a palzographer, and in other technical respects, 
to arrive at a positive decision in regara to the 
genuineness of the interesting manuscripts, or as 
to their age, if they are genuine, though he is in- 
clined to consider them about a thousand years 
old. The same, in the main, is the opinion of Dr. 
Neubauer, and of Professor Sayce, in England. 
The latter, after stating in the Academy several 
obvious objections—‘‘ Jews are not usually sailors, 
and sailors do not usually speak Hebrew,” etc.— 
discards scepticism in the matter on the following 
grounds: “‘ Forgeries are made in these days for 
the double object of profit and fame ; the owners 
of the fragments have sought for neither. The 
fragments, moreover, contain no startling novel- 
ties in the way of variant readings, and lay no 
claim to antiquity of date. But, above all, the 
characters in which they are written are such as 
only a few palzwographical scholars could have 
invented. And these scholars are not likely to 
have undertaken the enormous trouble which the 
preparation of the MSS. for the mere sake of 
mystification would have occasioned.” 


—Petrarch is more generally thought of as the 
author of the Canzoniere, as the lover of Laura, 
and as the erudite scholar, than as the indefatiga- 
ble traveller, the tourist par excellence of his age, 
the Anacharsis whose ceaseless wanderings had 
for their object, not geographical discoveries, but 


| ; : ; 
the essentially modern gratification of literary 


and artistic tastes and the taste for landscape. 
The seventy years of his varied career were spent 
in travels, voyages, trips on horseback, journeys 
over mountains, up and down rivers, and through 
kingdoms, principalities, and powers ; indeed, 
even when at last he succumbed to disease, he 
was accompanying his friend Francesco Novello 
di Carrara on a viaggio to Venice. It is claimed 
for him, too, that not only was he the first tow 

ist of modern times, the first man of leisure and 
letters who travelled for the especial gratifica 

tion of an inherent taste for the picturesque, but 
he was the first Alpinist, the virtual founder of 
the Alpine Clubs who im our day take delight in 
climbing mountain-tops, breathing rarefied air, 
and collecting edelweiss. It was in 1556 that he 
persuaded his brother to climb with him the dan 

gerous heights of Mont Ventoux, near Vaucluse, 
and that he enjoyed from its summit the unri 

valled panorama below. Though so much of his 
time was*spent at Avignon and Vaucluse, and 
though his wanderings led him even to England 
and Germany, Italy was the special object of his 
affections—the lovely land which, in one of the 
tinest of his poems, he addresses as ** Salve, chara 
And the centre 
of his innumerable Italian journeys, the centre 
and passion of his travelling soul, was the Eter 
nal City, or, as he expresses it, ** mia avidita di 


Deo, tellus sanctissima, salve.” 


vedere e rivedere questa Roma, la quale, quanto 
pit: io contemplo, tanto pili disposto sono a creder 
Florence 
he did not like, calling it ** mercantessa e lanai 
ula,” thus contrasting vividly with Dante and 
the modern world ; while Venice he would not 
visit for years, coupling it perhaps with his well 
The towns of 
the precoli tiranni—Parma, Bologna, Genoa, Mi 
lan, Naples—he traversed and retraversed con 
tinually, pursued by a restlessness and impa 
tience characteristically modern. 
of his incessant peregrinations were, to be sure, 


le grandi cose che sono scritte di lei.” 


known aversion to sea-travelling. 


The occasions 


numerous—a passion for antiquity and ancient 
books, a desire for novelty and novel landscapes, 
admiration for the beauties of nature, ambassa- 
but above 
and beyond all these was the natural restlessness 


dorial, zsthetic, or friendly missions ; 


of his disposition, the dawning germ of the mo 
dern man with all his multiplicity of affairs, the 
consuming fever for change, innovation, physical 
and intellectual relief, resulting in the gigantic 
and grotesque arrangements by which the people 
of the nineteenth century are enabled, season 
after season, to run away from the cares of home 
and business. Who would have expected to find 
in the mild and melodious Petrarch the progeni 
tor of the omnipresent Cook ? 


—An astronomical English ama 
teurs, organized at Liverpool a few vears ago, 
has been doing good work of late, largely in the 
direction of photographing the stars with a large 
camera belonging to Mr. Howard Grubb, the 
celebrated optician of Dublin. The apparatus 
employed — a compound lens of four and one 


socie ty of 


half inches diameter, in combination with the 
very sensitive dry plates made by a well-known 
English house—is remarkable for its space-pene- 
trating power, the faintest of telescopic stars im- 
pressing themselves on the plates when the expo- 
sures are made of unusual length. The photo- 
graphs thus far obtained are principally valuable 
for the reduction of the magnitudes of the stars, 
and a catalogue of the magnitude of 500 stars has 
already been made up from the photographic 
plates, and lately published under the direction 
of the President of the society. In the case of 
two-thirds of the stars, there can be no doubt 
that the photographic impression is nearly equal 
to the eye-magnitude; while the remaining third 
fall into one or other of two classes, the bluish 


! 


stars increasing in magnitude, while the reddish 
The photographs, so far, fail to 
corroborate the statement of Dr. Gould that 
most of the stars are liable to fluctuations of 


ones decrease 


light; but this conclusion will be tested more 
minutely, and it is to be expected that new va 
riable stars will be thus discovered 
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OvUR general impression that Mr. Robinson is 
more successful in the stoerv than in the novel, is 
contirmed by this new collection. in which the 
shorter tales are the best. “ Miss Anderson's 
Colors “ and * A Fight for Him” are well carried 
out, the former losing nothing bw « mpari 


son with the tale of the Boots at the Holly Tre 
Inn 


Mr. Crawfuni has apparently seen fit to re 


verse the now common process of making a play 
out of a novel, His httle sketch of * The World 
We Live In‘ is unmistakably worked up from a 
play, though it may be quite true that the play 


itself was never written. It has just the sur 
th hit t) 


Prises, The ts, fhe 


telling situations which make 


th Something more is re 


@ Success of a play 


qured for a novel, for, though it may be only 
the force of habit. we sit down to a book in such 
a different frame of mind from that in which we 
take our seats before the curtain, that the inter 
merliate steps, the gradual preparation for the 
different events, are fatally 
constructed on such a pattern as this 


missed in a story 
The little 
the device of 
the millionaire to test his friends old and new by 


intrigue is by no means a new one 


passing himself off as penniless, and the unmask 
ing of an adventurer of a very familiar type. 
The American girl appears again, still beautiful, 
and speaking that remarkable dialect with which 
If the 
reader is a little staggered by finding a whole 


English novelists have endowed her 
pocketful of diamonds in a remote highland glen, 
he will be amused by the easy sketches of the 
luxurious life in a great country-house. 

The author of ‘ John Halifax’ gives us in ‘ Miss 
Tommy‘ a little tale not unworthy of her best 
days. It is a portrait, or rather a pair of por 
traits, which she may first have studied when 
writing ‘The Afternoon of Unmarried Life.’ In 
its present shape, it ought to reach a much wider 
and more appreciative circle of readers than it 
found inthe Bazar. ‘In a House-Boat’ will in- 
troduce to many persons an entirely new form of 
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summer pleasure. It is a brief journal of a week 
spent in a barge moored in a tiny bay of the 
river Thames 

‘‘adorned with William Morris’s furniture, per- 
fectly ‘asthetic’ in its decorations, and as con- 
venient as a well-appointed yacht. . . . To 
live in a house-boat on the broad river, with a 
safe barricade of water between you and the out- 
side world ; to fish out of your parlor-door, and, 
if you wanted to wash your hands, to let down 
your jug from your bedroom-window ; moreover, 
to have unlimited sunrises and sunsets, to sleep 
with the ‘lap-lap’ of a flowing stream in your 
ears, to waken with the songs of birds from the 
trees of the shore—what could be more delight- 
ful ¢” 

There is not much to be said for the illustra- 
tions of the longer story, but the little bits in the 
journal are suggestive. That on page 258 has in 
it a touch of genius—not for the umbrellas, which 
are a trite enough subject at present, but for the 
puzzled attitude of the sheep as they trot into the 
foreground, turning their startled heads toward 
the intruders. 

\ single reading will do no justice to Mr. Crad- 
dock’s ‘ Where the Battle Was Fought.’ Picture 
follows picture, and incident hurries after inci- 
dent, so quickly that the reader himself hastens 
on to the dénouement without clearly separating 
the characters that pass before him, It is only 
upon a review that he will realize how rich and 
varied a material can be found in a dull, deserted 
country neighborhood by an imagination keen in 
detecting the poetic value of inanimate things. 
It must be owned that the story is handled ra- 
ther as a series of sketches, of which the interde- 
pendence is hardly close enough to form a solid 
logic. Nor is there such exquisite balance, such 
fine harmony, as ‘In the Tennessee Mountains * 
Yet there are figures as unique and dis- 
tinct as any in that book. ‘ Quick Pickie” and 
‘*Mirandy Toole” must once have lived. The 
two love-stories by themselves are not very dif- 
ferent from the rest of their kind, and the scheme 
for getting possession of the Fortescue property 
is of a familiar sort. Clever impostors are no 
novelty. But where Mr. Craddock shows great 
original force is in the end to which he brings 
The criminal works out his own con- 


showed, 


the man. 
demnation ; the sin brings its own punishment. 
There is a deep moral as well as a rare pathos in 
the scene in which the adventurer appeals to the 
friend who, he believes, has risen from the dead 
Taken apart from any plot or 
narrative, the book presents a picture of the con 
dition of the country desolated by the war, as it 


to accuse him, 


seemed six years after the peace, such as we have 
never had before. There have been wanton mis- 
representations, there have been unconscious mis- 
apprehensions, there have been party pamphlets 
in the guise of novels. None of them, like Mr. 
Craddock, drew simply life as life. The great 
battlefield, weird and ghastly in winter or gor- 
geous in summer bloom, is the impressive back- 
ground against which all the figures are‘thrown 
in high relief. Wedo not ourselves find the re- 
iteration with which the author returns to it tire- 
some, but we can imagine it to be so. Longer 
study may give him the power to produce the 
same effect with less word-painting. How few 
are the lines which carry the rush and roar of 
the storm in our ears as we read ‘‘ King Lear,” 
or the glancing light of the green woods through 
the pages of ** As You Like It.” Mr. Craddock’s 
next venture in fiction will be awaited with much 
interest. If he escapes the perils of melodrama, if 
he learns to marshal his crowding fancies, the 
highest places are open to him. 

We sometimes think no one comes so near to 
great work as Mr. Fawcett. In some conceptions 
of character, in some detached scenes, he almost 

*It is interesting to compare these sketches with the 


letters written by Tom Hughes to the London Spectator, 
Each 


and reprinted tn his book about the new “ Rugby.” 
helps the other. 


| . " P 
attains it, but in a moment he falls so far below 





| 
| 
| 
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' a complete and tedious tale, 





it that we wonder at our own faith in him. ‘ The 
Adventures of a Widow’ in parts deserved some- 
thing better than the infelicity of its title. The 
poorer chapters in it are thrown by some failure 
of perspective into altogether undue prominence. 
The main theme has been often enough worked 
out, but it is by no means exhausted. It is the 
development of character in a woman who enters 
upon a loveless marriage without any experience 
of life whatever. Mr. Fawcett has tried some- 
thing of the same kind before, and returns to it 
as if he sought a wider scope for the play of mo- 


tive and passion than is furnished in the simple | 


story of an early or an only love. The heroine is 
married out of hand by her mother to an old 
man. 
herself and her fortune. Her love for a fascinat- 
ing Irishman and her engagement to him, her 
discovery of his double-dealing, her despair, and 
a finale which foreshadows marriage with the 
friend of her childhood, are the real points of in- 
terest in the plot. The Irishman was well con- 
ceived. He was by no means the out-and-out 
villain who is so easy todraw: ‘‘ There was none 
of the fortune-hunter’s deliberate method. 

But his insecure, precarious conscience was inca- 
pable of pointing to him the one straight impera- 
tive path.” The failure is in the selection of inci- 
dents by which the action is carried on. There 
are but few of them, and nearly all are connected 
with the grand scheme with which the heroine, 
after her mourning, reénters the world of New 
York: ‘*I mean to organize a salon, a veritable 
salon.” 

It is the third time this salon has appeared in 
fiction this very summer. The first time, it was 
the solace of the superlative creature of the ‘San 

tosario Ranche,’ after the discovery that she had 

married a man with one wife already. Mr. Faw- 
cett himself is responsible for the second, in ‘ Tink- 
ling Cymbals.’ In fact, many chapters of this 
later book may be read,if not as an integral part, 
then as a variant of the former. Therein Leah 
Tremaine is likewise a young and lovely widow, 
and ‘‘ picks her little salon with great care. 
But I feel that it is quite a failure, after all.” 
‘The disappointed fashionables,” “the scholars,” 
and ‘‘ the Bohemians,” between them ruined it. 
Pauline Varick, in ‘ The Adventures of a Widow,’ 
proposes *‘ to wage a vigorous crusade against the 
aimless flippancy of modern society.” ‘* She was 
a young leader in the cause of culture, with- 
out a following,” which last is drolly proved 
when she has to borrow the visiting-book of a 
lady, almost a stranger, in order to make out her 
list of invitations for her salon. How she suc- 
ceeded and what came of it fills more than half 
the book. Itis possible that some years of life in 
Paris might not have taught her that no salon is 
made, that it grows by reason of certain fine and 
gentle yet far-reaching social forces; but the au- 
thor for his own sake should have been more 
careful to show that her ignorance is not his own. 
He takes the opportunity to make a number of 
caricatures which the reader will not find real 
enough to trouble himself about identifying. He 
is more successful in his portrayal of the solid re- 
sistance to new impressions, the scorn of all not 
itself, which characterize a pride that is called 
family pride, but which is only pride of purse in- 
tensified by the inheritance of a generation or 
two. All this may be more words than are worth 
while, but it is sometimes the duty of the review- 
er to defend an author against himself, by point- 
ing out the merit of a design which he has desert- 
ed in allowing himself, as in this case, to be 
drawn off upon a minor matter. 

Mr. Faweett’s ‘Rutherford’ is so badly con- 
structed that one half has little to do with the 
other, and that either half might stand alone 
The characteriza- 


His death soon leaves her the mistress of | 


tion of Rutherford as the highest expression of 
birth, wealth, and the world’s cultivation would 
grace that kind of fiction where vulgar falsifica- 
tion is substituted for both idealism and reality. 
He is egotistic, luxurious, effeminate, while on 
the other side of the scale there are only his ‘‘ ro- 
bust, nervous equipoise,” and the ‘“ uncommon 
faculty of always appearing equally high-bred.” 
He loves Constance Calverley, and, a few hours 
after she rejects him, is the accepted lover of 
Adelaide van Cortlandt. A hint that his haste 
was due to the mortifying suspicion that Con- 
stance’s letter of refusal had been copied from 
the ‘Christian Gentlewoman’s Complete Letter- 
Writer,’ would have gone far towards excusing 
it. In the final catastrophe, his unconcern about 
his wife while he applies his ‘‘massive symmetry” 


| P . ‘ . 
| to rescuing Constance from drowning, is a fine 





illustration of his high breeding, and his declara- 
tion of passion at this crisis a neat example of 
gentlemanly indifference to domestic disturbance. 
Constance presents a pitiable confusion of ideas 
about what constitutes nobility of character, and 
an ignorance of the kind and extent of weakness 
possible in women with great ideals and liberal 
natural endowment for their achievement. We 
should like to accept as satirical this wordy de- 
lineation of a grandiloquent female humanita- 
rian, and to enjoy as ironical the references to her 
‘*wise and orderly soul,” her ‘placid firmness,” 
and her strange accomplishment of shaking her 
head “ with a stately yet playful sadness.” But 
the picture is drawn with awful seriousness. 
Serious, too, is that of her brother, Mr. Stuyve- 
sant Calverley, whose ‘‘ impervious composure 
gave him a tremendous suggestiveness when 
viewed in the light of that pitiless idea, caste.” 
From this elegant creature’s actions we infer that 
gentlemen shield themselves by their sister’s pre- 
sence when they insult a man whose tempera- 
ment they have reason to believe is not patrician. 
We infer, further, that a special air of distinction 
is imparted by a single pink rose in the button- 
hole. Perhaps plebeians habitually wear a bunch 
of roses, red or even yellow, in the buttonhole. 
Very possibly their obnoxious presence in Pen- 
rhyn’s led Mr. Calverley to the just assumption 
that he was a spiritless person, who, being smit- 
ten on one cheek, would at once offer the other, 
lit with its ‘‘rich and mellowing joviality.”. A 
very slight sense of humor might have prevented 
the perpetration of much of the nonsense in this 
book; it certainly would have saved the author 
from the artistic blunder of lowering on a trage- 
dy a curtain with the placard: ‘It was not un- 
til two days later that diligent and patient inves- 
tigations resulted in the recovery of Adelaide’s 
body.” 

Since Hawthorne's ‘ Blithedale Romance,’ nov- 
elists have seemed to shun those communities of 
humanitarians or idealists which have had a short 
and mostly unfortunate existence in almost every 
State of the Union. They have probably taken 
the popular view of such communities, which is 
that they are made up of eccentrics at war with 
orthodox religion and laws relating to marriage, 
not worth a moment’s thought from a world with 
any pretension to sanity. The author of ‘ Among 
the Chosen’ has therefore either the advantage of 
an unknown field, or the disadvantage of a de- 
spised one. His scene is laid in a community 
where were preached and accepted many rules 
of life hostile to those long believed and proved 
by society to be vital to its welfare. Any effort 
of the individual to secure to himself material 
goods or pleasures was denounced by the leader, 
Father John, as fatal to spiritual advancement, 
and natural affections were combated as the most 
insidious wiles of the devil to lure weak humanity 
from a pure and absolute love of God. Men and 
women who abandon friends, fortune, home, and 
children, slavishly subjecting themselves to the 
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caprice of one obviously the incarnation of self- 
ishness, may appear to the conventional world 
hopelessly mad, Even those acquainted with that 
restless element in human nature which expresses 
itself most violently in religious exaltation and 
whole-souled abandonment to the pursuit of a 
vaguely-imagined spiritual perf@tion. may re- 
gard so extreme a development as monstrous or 
impossible. As a matter of fact, the author of 
‘ Among the Chosen’ has neither misrepresented 
nor exaggerated the actions or motives of a com- 
munity which for some years existed in one of 
the Middle States. And the people attracted 
thither by their own yearning after higher things 
were not from the ranks of the unfortunate, the 
uneducated, or the licentious ; nor were they 
mad, unless all enthusiasts and iconoclasts are 
to be considered madmen. 

But ali this, of course, has nothing to do with 
the worth of the story, which is more than 
the reproduction of a peculiarly painful phase of 
life ; it is a protest against the perversion of na- 


tural law, from the full heart of one who has | 


seen its iniquity. 
incoherent ; on the contrary, it owes its force 
largely to the hand of the story-teller—a hand 
both strong in tragedy and light in comedy. 
From an artistic point of view, the only con- 
spicuous defects are that the tragic element 1s 
introduced too soon, and that the minor charac- 
ters are not dwelt on long enough to fix them in 
the mind of the reader. Father John is drawn so 
sharply and unflinchingly that we have no doubt 
about his hypocrisy, his impudence, his cruelty, 
and no charity for that degree of self-deception 
which he has attained through long and incredi- 
bly successful deception of others, Better still, 
in the way of fine and accurate delineation, is 
Rosalie. In her unhappy girlhood all the atro- 


The protest is neither wild nor | 


| 


city of a system which separates parents from | 
children is laid bare. Only with the irresistible | 


Ted and Mozy does she escape from the oppres- 
sive sense of terrible wrong somewhere in the 
scheme of life; never, though rebellion seems 
most impotent, does she hesitate to rebel. Truth- 
ful and fearless, her natural antagonism to the 
duplicity and craft of Father John shows itself 
first in suspicion and dislike, then in defiance, 
then in that deadly hatred which prompts her 
desperate attempt at vengeance. From the be- 
ginning she attracts our imagination and sym- 
pathy, holding both until, with the horrors of 
her life behind her, she cries to Felix, ‘* I am not 
fit to love—I have suffered so.” As a lover for 
such a girl none could be more fitting than Felix, 
upon whom care would always sit lightly. 
scene between them in the wood has the fresh- 
ness of the world’s youth, if it ever had a youth 
when a man and woman embodied purity and 
passion without consciousness of the significance 
of either. 

It is quite possible that any effort of the four 
authors of ‘ The King’s Men’ to regain what lite- 
rary reputation may hitherto have been theirs, 
will be as vain as that of the king's horses and 
the king’s men to put Humpty-Dumpty up 
again. If it is a merit for four men to write 
with uniform dulness, the book has the merit of 
arigid uniformity. With the exception of two 
scenes, it isso feeble and so purposeless that we 
see no reason why the author of ‘The Average 
Man’ should not have written the whole. These 
scenes, it may be said at once, are the escape of 
the political prisoners from Dartmoor, and the 
renunciation ot allegiance by Geoffrey Ripon. The 
first is graphic, and there is poetic fancy in per- 
mitting the selfish old professional wit to doa 
really heroic deed. In the last, Ripon breaks 
his ancestor’s sword and breaks for ever with the 
miserable last of a line of kings in a manly and 
dignified way. For the rest, the plot has no * go,” 
the people have no life. However, since 


The | 





sympathy is always in proportion to convic- 
tion of reaiity, and since nothing short of 
genius could stamp with reality a drama of the 
twentieth century, the failure to excite interest 
inthe people could be overlooked. But we could 
reasonably expect a mitigation of failure by some 
imaginative, witty, or ingenious evolution of the 
world’s most noticeable tendencies. The only origi- 
nal venture in this way is the development of the 
catering business in the person of * Jarley Jaw- 
kins, individual caterer.” The degree of melan- 
choly inspired by this person can be best ex- 
pressed by mentioning that the ancient and cher- 
ished witticism of a pianist weeping over his own 
composition does not lighten it. Readers ‘ The 
King’s Men’ will probably have, since no man 
can dispute the drawing power of a four-headed 
baby ata show. Admirers it may have, too, for 
there breathes no Irishman with soul so dead as 
to grudge admiration t» secrs foretelling a great 
and good O'Rourke who, as first President of the 
British Republic, will dispense Lrish justice be- 
neath a tricolor of red, white, and green. 

‘The Mistress of Ibichstein’ has no striking 
originality or force, but it is gently interesting, 
and the scene and characters are chosen with dis- 
crimination. This gives a value to the story be- 
yond the curiosity about the fate of Esther and 
Von Costar, the misguided lovers who 

*—sahen sich an so feindlich, 
Und wollten vor Liebe vergehen.” 

Esther, with her pride of birth, her loathing of 
poverty, her evident fitness for luxury and plea- 
sure, is just the sort of girl to become the tool of 
the mysterious, cynical Fraulein von Uern. Es- 
ther, with her sense of personal dignity and love 
of personal freedom, is equally the sort of girl to 
fling over fortune when she finds that a marriage 
tor money “‘imposes couditions to which none 
but the most degraded serf would submit.” The 
triumph of the nobler elements of her character 
over the baser fairly entitles her to the rank of a 
heroine and to ultimate happiness. The destinies 
of the minor characters are closely woven with 
hers. There is justice in the final disgrace of the 
wicked Count Malstidt and in the disappoint- 
ment of the young Prince, who, not being beau- 
tiful, is rather a novelty in young princes. Among 
the best of these lesser persons is the whimsical 
little Princess. The deference paid to her seems 
eminently beautiful and proper, and the hopeless- 
ness of her childish passion for Von Costar is 
genuinely touching. This effect in itself is no 
small achievement, since common people are not 
casily grieved by the woes of a princess. 

The comparative value in literature of clever- 
ness backed by energy and industry, and genius 
without zeal, is always open to debate. The vi- 
tality and force of Charles Reade’s score of * Good 
Stories,’ contrasted with the limpness and inde- 
cision of Bret Harte’s ‘On the Frontier,” may be 
taken as evidence that the inferior natural quali- 
fication is productive, in the long run, of the 
greater quantity of acceptable work. The arti- 
san may labor in vain for that glory which the 
artist wins with ease, but the ingenious, skilful, 
wide-awake artisan is really a fine figure beside 
the indolent, careless, shiftless artist. Most of 
Bret Harte’s storics have hitherto displayed those 
wonderful intuitions which enable men to con- 
struct from a hint a whole history of heart and 
spirit; they have exbibited broad sympathies, 
wit, humor, a sense of the picturesque and dra- 
matic, an instinct for the selection of models ca- 
pable of idealization, a gift of fit expression— 
most of the qualities that go to make greatness 
in fiction, marred only by a leaning toward 
sentimentalism. But, though imagination may 
make the food it feeds on, it must be stimulated, 
especially when it assumes the responsibility of 
entertaining the public. In the three stories be- 
fore us, *‘ At the Mission of San Carmel,” ** Blue 


Grass Penelope,” and * Left Out on Lone Star 
Mountain,” it is evident that Mr. Harte’s imagi- 
nation is languishing ; that he no longer creates ; 
that, lacking the energy to seck subjects which 
shall attract and excite his genius, he is content 
His method has de 


a corresponding degree, and his 


to imitate—his former self 
teriorated in 
bold, cantident 


multiplicity of feeble, meaningless lines 


strokes have vanished amid a 


Reade, on the contrary, cultivated assiduously 
what was at most artistic ingenuitv, He looked 
at the world, listened to it, read about 
amazing interest, and hy 
with great vigor 
freely, and be put a pretty high value on his per 

This 
estimate of the superticial man, and especially of 


it with 
imparted the results 


He told his impressions quite 
sonal estimate of other men and women 


the superficial woman, was apt to be false, but 
sure to be amusing. Though he often believed 
that he thrust deep beneath the surface, and very 
knowingly too, probably no reader ever shared 
the delusion, 
his stories ; no author of any distinction ever fell 
further short of that lofty niche in the temple 
where stand the few who have made all feel © of 
this joy, this madness, this despair | was a part, 


No author ever counted for less in 


else I never could have told vou.” Even his 
rough-and-ready composition, one of the most 
elaborate and sustained literary affectations on 


record, never impressed itself as spontaneous 


| and natural, responsive to personal feeling. But 


without rare intellectual 
breadth of vision, and defying good taste, be 
kept his hold on the public, he 
to the last 
there was no haste 
all necessary to the 
clumsily jointed 
with the dexterity of a master bricklaver, and 
every fact asserted its importance as does 
brick in these houses where the mortar of the in 
terstices is painted a glaring white. He detested 
circumlocution and phrase, and 
word seemed to have a distinct value, almost to 
tl 4 ugh he 
often irritated and offended, he newer bored 

nis dread of being dull, 


endowment, lacking 


spun goal varns 
His action was always swift, but 
His detail was profuse, but 

structure Nothing was 


Fact was clapped upon fact 


each 


tinical every 


assume an aggressive attitude. So 


In these * Good Stories" 
of becoming a bore, has pushed his curt, coarse 
phraseology to an extreme limit. He goes out of 
his way to scold about the bad English 
the roundabout, 
He apologizes for being old and infirm, and 


neaning 
nonsensical English—of to-day. 
therefore almost half as garrulous as his juve- 
nile contemporaries. Had he read in ** Blue Grass 
Penelope ” that the heroine married the ‘‘ male of 
her species.” and that an old woman “ glittered 
as with the phosphorescence of refined decay,” he 
would probably have singled out Mr. Harte for 
special chastisement. In addition to this praise 
worthy dread of being dull, professional pride 
unquestionably spurred him to seek out new in- 
cidents, and to make over with effect what had 
already been used. If he had been called on to 
tell a story, and out of his vast store of materials 
could find no story to tell, there is little doubt 
that this pride would have stayed his hand. It 
may be disparaged as small vanity, but if Mr. 
Harte had it, he would never have given ‘On the 
Fronticr’ to the public. He would perhaps care 
to assure himself of that appreciation to which 
his earlier work entitles him, and that admira- 
tion which it will probably have when Reade 
may be looked upon only as a collator of curious 
facts, spasmodically excited to fiction by public 
evils, and pretty constantly in a rage about the 
corsets worn by the women of his time. 


GENIUS AND INSANITY. 
Genie und Wahnsinn. Von Dr. Paul Radestock, 
Breslau: E. Trewendt. 18#4. 
A FEW weeks ago the newspapers announced tha‘ 
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two prominent artists, Makart and Minkacsy, 
had lost their reason, almost simultancously. The 
news did not create much surprise, as the close 
relationship between genius and insanity is pro- 


‘ Werther’ period), Alfieri, George Sand, Beetho- 
ven, and Raphael struggled successfully against | 
Almost every gifted person has 
| light and transforms it into a bear: this being 
| divided by only a “thin partition” from the 


| 


verbial, and not only in the sense that extremes | 


meet. Isolated assertions, aphorisms, and _ es- 
says on this subject exist from Plato to the present 
day. Schopenhauer devotes five pages to it in 
his principal work, and the French alienist Mo- 
reau de Tours wrote a special work, ‘ La Psycholo- 
gic Morbide,’ in which he boldly announced and 
endeavored to prove that “le génie est une né- 
vrose.” Perhaps the oldest definite statement is 
that of Aristotle, who asserted, according to Sen- 
eca, that ‘“‘ Nullum magnum ingenium sine mix- 
tura dementiw# fuit”; and the best known 
Dryden's 


is 


“ Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Dr. Paul Radestock, the author of an interesting 
work on ‘Sleep and Dreams,’ is the latest investi- 
gator in this field. He belongs to the modern 
school of psychologists, who believe that mental 
phenomena can best be studied in connection 
with physiology and (mental) pathology; and al- 
though his brochure is to a large extent a com- 
pilation of facts mentioned in the works of va- 
rious alienists, it differs from most of these in 
more critically sifting the biographic data, of 
which a very rich collection is offered. 

Among the menof genius who actually became 
insane, temporarily or permanently, are Schu- 
mann, Donizetti, Swift, Southey, Lucretius, Tor- 
quato Tasso, Lenau, Hoélderlin, Comte, and Al- 
brecht von Haller. Much longer is the list of 
those who had isolated symptoms of mental and 
nervous derangement. Richelieu had an attack 
during which he imagined he was a horse and 
ran neighing around a billiard table, though on 
recovering he had noremembrance of the event. 
The mind of Don Carlos, according to the alienist 
Hagen, was undoubtedly affected. Rousseau saw 
everywhere enemies and a general conspiracy 
against his person—a common initial form of de- 
rangement, from which the poet Rossetti, too, is 
said to have suffered. The conduct of Diderot, 
Byron, and Beethoven was often marked by an 
irritability and eccentricity next door to insani- 
ty. Ceesar was epileptic, Moli¢re was subject to 
convulsions and nervous attacks which some- 
times interrupted his work for a fortnight. Peter 
the Great had nervous attacks, during one of 
which he lay motionless three days and nights. 
Pascal had convulsions lasting twenty-four hours, 
to which he succumbed at an early age. Schiller 
swooned away several times and had convulsions. 
Flaubert had epileptic seizures. Alfieri was exces- 


attack of deep melancholy, and says himself 
that but for love and poetry he should either have 
become insane or drowned himself before he was 
thirty. Paganini’s eccentricities are notorious. 


| mind and even idiotic. 
ally higher and more delicate organization of the | 


| ment, and under unfavorable conditions leads to | 
Byron’s ancestors were | 


| and poison. 


The Nation. 


such impulses. 
moments when he seriously questions if life is 
worth living, and considers the relative advan- 


| tages of electricity, water, the noose, the pistol, | 
| eased imaginafion converts into the devil with 


With authors there is a tendency to 
overrate their own ideas when they are first con- 
ceived, and to underrate them after execution. 
The brain, having so long been worked in one 
particular channel, feels exhausted ; attention is 
directed to minor imperfections in workmanship, 
which for the moment assume an importance out 
of all proportion to what is due them, and the 
result is a general despondency, which with a 
sensitive person may lead to a desperate and ab- 
surd action. Ordinary people cannot understand 
such exaggerated clation and depression, based 
on so inadequate a cause ; hence they naturally 
class these eccentricities with the doings of mad- 
men—which, in truth, they resemble. 

Professor von Krafft-Ebing, who is the best 
psychologist among alienists, states in his ‘ Lehr- 
buch der Psychiatrie’ (i, 157) that ‘‘ Schopen- 
hauer’s grandmother and uncle were idiots ; and 
there is no doubt that men of genius frequently 
have relatives who are insane or mentally de- 
children who are weak in 
It seems as if a mutu- 


fective, and beget 


nervous elements in one case, aided by especially 
favorable conditions, results in a higher develop- 


psychic degeneration.” 


| noted for their eccentricity and passions ; Dide- 
| rot’s sister died insane; Richelieu’s sister was a 
| lunatic ; Beethoven’s father was a drunkard, and 


| severest phases of mental pathology. 


dipsomania is closely related by heredity to the 
But the 


| most remarkable chain of evidence is afforded by 
| the family of the two German poets Kerner and 
| Hauff. Kerner himself relates that his mother’s 


| is also of interest because it touches the question | 


sister became a victim to melancholia ; her son 
became insane, and her daughter, the mother of 
the poet Hauff, was a somnambulist. This case 


of hereditary genius, and gives weight to Scho- 


| penhauer’s theory that great men inherit their 


intellect from the maternal, and their character | 


| or will from the paternal side—in support of which 


he mentions Buffon, Kant, Schiller, Schwab, Biir- 


| ger, Bacon, Hume, Rousseau, D’Alembert, Goe- 


the, and others. He might have added his own | 


name (for which he was none too modest), had it 


not been for the standing feud between him and 


his mother. Goethe furnishes a double illustra- 


| tion: his mother was intellectually far above his 
sively eccentric, suffered periodically from an | 


At an early age he had a cataleptic attack; and | 


the superhuman force he possessed while playing, 


together with the utter prostration following, bore 


a close resemblance to an epileptic fit. Mahomet 
was doubtless an epileptic, subject to vivid hallu- 


father ; whereas his own son, by Christiane Vul- 
pius, ‘‘ resembled his father in physical strength, 
but was of limited intellect, like his mother ; 
wherefore Wieland called him ‘the son of the 
maidservant.’” Men of genius seem to be much 
more attracted by the esthetic and domestic than 
the intellectual qualities of women, which may, 
if Schopenhauer’s theory is correct, account for 
the rarity of hereditary genius. The long-con- 


| tinued inheritance of rare musical gifts in the 


cinations; and the visions of Swedenborg also had | 


their origin in a morbid cerebral state. Handel 
succumbed to his work and pecuniary reverses 
in 1837, and remained mentally disabled for seve- 
ral months. Newton, Kant, Linnzeus, Boerhaave, 
lost the normal use of their faculties in old age; 
and among those who in their youth had a very 
weak physical constitution are mentioned Demos- 
thenes, Newton, Kepler, Voltaire, Walter Scott, 
Fontenelle. 

Temporary derangement frequently shows it- 
self in a suicidal impulse. 
mund, and Kleist died by their own agency ; 


Bach family may, on the same theory, be traced 
to the frequent intermarriages between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Bach family ; and even 
here there is no direct transmission of the highest 
order of genius that would militate against J. B. 


| Meyer’s generalization that Talent creates Genius, 


Beneke, Merck, Rai- | 


Schumann threw himself into the Rhine froma | 


window, but was rescued ; while Goethe (in the 


and Genius is followed by Talent. 

Of all the abnormal phenomena of mind which 
are to be noted in the case of men of genius, the 
most frequent are probably sense illusions, Of 
these there are two kinds—illusions proper and 
hallucinations. [lusions make up a large part of 
our commonest perceptions. When we look at a 


and colors, the details being filled up by the ima- 


| external object suggesting them. 





| nation. 
| limit the application of the term genius to artists 





| are urged on not only by necessity and competi 
distant object, our eyes see only certain outlines 


gination with material supplied by past experi- 
ences. Less normal is the mental process in a 
timid person who sees a black stump in the twi- 


state of the maniac who sees a dog which his dis- 


horns and tail. Hallucinations, on the other 
hand, are sights (or sounds, etc.) which are sup- 
plied by the diseased brain alone, without any 
Hallucinations 
have played a conspicuous réle in the history of 
religions, especially in the Orient, where they 
were brought on by exhaustion due to ascetic 
practices. We have already cited Mahomet and 
Swedenborg. It seems less doubtful that the So- 
cratic ‘‘daimon” was an hallucination when we are 
told that the philosopher once remained standing 
in the same spot a whole day long. The devil at 
whom Luther threw his inkstand was another 


| hallucination, the product of a brain morbidly 


excited by brooding over religious questions. Of 
course such incidents do not prove that these 
men were ever quite insane, but only that they 
were so for the moment and partially. There is 
no distinct dividing line between sanity and in- 
sanity; and just as a real lunatic may in every 
respect but one appear perfectly normal, and 
even as to that have lucid intervals, so a man of 
healthy mind has moments when it would be im- 
possible to distinguish him from a maniac. Ben- 


| venuto Cellini had frequent hallucinations, as he 


relates in his autobiography. Byron and Goethe 
had similar experiences ; and Pope once saw an 
arm come out of a wall, and asked the physicians 
whose arm it was. Nor is it at all necessary that 
one should be. either a genius or a lunatic in or- 
der to have such visitations. Under abnormal 
cerebral tension, any person may have them. 
Sense illusions appear to be less frequent among 
men of science and statesmen than among artists 
and poets, for the simple reason that the faculty 
chiefly in use with a: tists and poets is the imagi- 
Kant and Schopenhauer go so far as to 


(including all the fine arts) and philosophers; all 
other great minds being ranked as talents. This 
may seem an arbitrary distinction, but it has a 
large element of truth, inasmuch as great thoughts 
almost always originate in images—+. e., concrete 
eases. Thus, Newton was led to the discov- 
ery of gravitation by the fall of an apple, 
and in so far may be classed as a poetic ge- 
nius. In reality, there is no boundary line 
between genius and talent so far as indivi- 
duals are concerned. Under the influence of 
a strong emotion like love many a prosaic mind 
becomes temporarily poetic; while, conversely, 
the greatest men of genius have written much 
rubbish. There is an analogy between insanity 
and genius even in this, that both are more com- 
mon now than ever before. There may be fewer 
geniuses than at some previous epochs, but there 
is more genius. Perhaps, too, there are as many 
geniuses as at any time. It is difficult for con- 
temporaries to decide. At Zermatt, in Switzer- 
land, Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn do not ap- 
pear so much higher than the neighboring peaks 
as they do ata distance. In thinking of the past 
we unconsciously lump all geniuses together, and 
think of them as having existed at the same time, 
When this optical illusion is corrected the facts 
present a different aspect. 

If it be conceded that there is more genius, as 
there is more insanity, now than ever, it will be 
clear at once that the causes are the same in both 
cases—overpressure and sustained excitement fol- 
jowing the keen and ambitious struggle for exis- 
tence. Those who have a spark of the divine fire 
tion, but by a creative impulse which is quite as 
irresistible as the impulse of the madman who 
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has a fixed idea that he must kill somebody, and 
who forthwith runs into the street and makes a 
victim of the first person he meets, whereupon 
the pressure on the cerebral centres ceases. A 
well-known instance is afforded by Goethe, to 
whom a complete poem sometimes presented it- 
self ready-made in a moment, and who in his 
eagerness to get it on paper did not even take 
time to arrange the paper, but wrote on it diago- 
nally, if it happened to lie that way. Goethe 
also testifies to the great relief he felt after hav- 
ing, in great ferment, written his ‘ Werther’ in a 
few weeks. During the progress of original lite- 
rary work the brain is in a condition of abnor- 
mal excitement, which Moreau compared to 
fever and which Alfieri designated by the same 
name. Insuch a state the pulse rises, the eyes, 
“in a fine frenzy rolling,” assume an unnatural 
brilliancy ; the forehead is hot ; the personality 
of the author and his surroundings are complete- 
ly forgotten, and every facial muscle is electrified 
by the strong nervous currents in such a way that 
a countenance ordinarily homely and gloomy may 


assume an expression of radiant beauty. It 1s in 
this seething cerebral process that immortal 


thoughts are brewed, and associations formed 
between ideas and facts that no mind had pre- 
viously connected. Thinking is usually consid- 
ered a laborious process, and so it is to a begin- 
ner, as playing is to one who first learns his scales 
on the piano; but when he has learned impro- 
visation—the spontaneous reproduction of spon- 
taneous thoughts—the accompanying mental state 
is one of intense pleasure: for happiness is simply a 
state of consciousness which ensues when cerebral 
processes are easy and rapid—sadness being the 
reverse. 

This is a point of great importance in explain- 
ing the affinity of genius toinsanity. Almost any 
professional writer may, physically at least, get 
himself into the state just described if he will 
form the habit of working very late at night, as- 
sisted by such a stimulus as very strong tea or 
coffee. At about1o’clock thoughts will begin to 
flow with delightful ease, and everything become 
wonderfully clear. This is sure to be followed 
next day by great fatigue and prostration, and 
if often repeated will end in headaches and ner- 
vous collapse. But while the state of inspiration 
lasts it affords perhaps the most intense and cer- 
tainly the most sustained pleasure of which man 
is capable; and it is for this reason that men of 
genius are tempted to yield to the craving for 
nocturnal labor. Schumann’s biographers men- 
tion that he smoked a large number of very 
strong cigars, which he himself called ‘little 
devils”; and his excessive activity was very aptly 
described by his physician as ‘ psychic dissipa- 
tion.” There can be no doubt that some great 
thoughts in art and literature would never have 
been created except in these conditions of patho- 
logic excitement; and this may have suggested 
Gérard de Nerval’s statement that ‘‘ suprématie 
intellectuelle et santé physique ne peuvent guére 
se rencontrer qu’exceptionellement dans le méme 
individu.” The reason, however, why many great 
minds are not recorded in the annals of insanity is 
perhaps chiefly to be found in this, that they did 
not yield to nocturnal ‘“ psychic 
There is another way of obtaimng valuable re- 
sults. In the morning, when the brain is re- 
freshed by sound sleep, the thoughts flow as read- 
ily, andthe memory of scenes and facts is as vi- 
vid, as late at night. And morning meditation 
differsfrom nocturnal dissipation in being posi- 
tively healthful and conducive to longevity. 


dissipation.” 


English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I. 
By John Ashton. With illustrations by the 
author. 2 volumes. Scribner & Welford. 

WE advise Mr. Ashton to take a literary partner. 

He has good sense in the selection of subjects for 


| 








books of a popular character; he appreciates the 
advantage of the many processes for pictorial re 
production; he is a very industrious antiquary 

but there his qualifications end. He needs at his 
in mind, 


scholarly in training, more dexterous in composi 


elbow some one more orderly more 
tion, and more conversant with the typographic 
art. We made this criticism when reviewing Mr 
Ashton’s ‘Humor, Wit, and Satire of the Seven- 
teenth Century * last winter, and we need not en 
large upon it now. The scheme of the 
work is a chronological tracing of the principal 
events in the career of Napoleon, with the aid of 
the great store of English caricature that mocked 
at his fleets and his armies, and put the worst 
construction on his acts, however conflicting the 
evidence in regard to them. Mr. Ashton is fair 
minded, of the 
ugliest episodes; but he does not systematically 


present 


and gives Napoleon’s version 
appeal, by way of summing up, to any standard 
life of the Emperor, and the reader's mind is 
necessarily left in a of The 
neglect to even mention Lantrey, who, being a 
Frenchman, might properly have been taken as 
the constant point de repere, is signiticant of Mr. 
Ashton’s limited scholarship or scanty historical 
outfit. 


state Suspense, 


As an original investigator his simplicity 


is amusing. He says, in his preface, of the ‘in 
conceivable contradictions which occur in dif 
ferent histories and newspapers,” **To cite an 


instance: in three different books are given three 
different dates of Napoleon leaving Elba, and it 
was only by the knowledge that it occurred on a 
Sunday, and by consulting an almanac for the 
year 1815, that I was able absolutely to determine 
it.” 
and the resort to the almanac suggests Mr. Ash 
ton’s unfamiliarity with universal calendars. A 
similar naiveté is shown (i, 181) in speaking of the 
handbills ** which were circulated to arouse and 
stimulate martial fire and patriotic ardor in the 
Britannic mind.” ‘* Their name is Legion,” he 
avers, ‘‘and I have had to read them all in order 
to pick out the examples given in this book.” 
The advertisement on the title-page that the 
illustrations are by the author, might 
the inference that Mr. Ashton was a carik 
himself, contemporary with Gillray, and Row 
landson, and the Cruikshanks. The truth is, that 
he has outlined with more or less cleverness th: 
prints or parts of prints that suited his purpose, 
often with great reduction 
with a definite loss. There are a few 
to this rule, but the result 
sacrifice of the artistic value of the 
Great as the difficulties 
similes should have been preferred, and t 
room for them Mr. 
spared us the fatiguing descriptions of prints that 
he has handled but does not reproduce 


What these three books were is not stated, 


justify 


‘aturist 


in and always 


SiZe, 


except ns 
is almost a complete 


illustrations 


Tac 


make 


might have been, 


Ashton could well have 


also a serious defect that there is no ind 
these cuts, and that the designer's name has 
commonly to be sought for in the text instead of 
beneath his work. 

It would be unjust not to admit 
of these volumes both to entertain and to in- 
struct. Any student might be glad to have them 
at hand as a relaxation from the 
gation of recent French history 


the capacity 


serious investi 


The Great Republic. 

fin, K.C.S.1L 
WHATEVER other qualities honorable baronet 
may possess, he is certainly a good hater. The fe 


By Sir Henry Lepel Grif 
Scribner & Weiford ISS4 

the 
rocity of hisopening chapter is almost as provoe- 
ative of laughter as the effusions of Mark Twain. 
His struggling emotions are a choice compound of 
disgust, jealousy, and fear. With triumphant joy 
he proclaims that ** Republican institutions have 
had atrial for a hundred vears, and, as far as 
outsiders can judge, their failure is complete.” 


While he is obliged to admit that Americans an 
more popular than Englishmen on. the 
of Europe, 


known 


continent 


} 
OSs 


itis * probably ” because they 
* The chief beauty of 
othe 


with greater 


Ar 
Niagara consists 
in its bein largest waterfall in the world 
apacity than any other for produ 


ing by water-power those manufactured abom 





nations which, as American fabrics or novelties 
are gradually debasing the taste of th Vilizest 
world.’ Denving the beauty of Ann mw 
men, he savs, “Even at Saratoga the most at 
tractive face seemed that 1 voung | 
lish lady passing through on her way to Austra 
lia.” Of course nobady would ask th 
nent question to whom it seemed s lk for { 
to admit that some of the loveliest worn: mt 
rope are Americans, he argues that all the bea 
tiful girlsare anxious to get to Bunrope, amd tx 
ing there are likely to 1 ull If An 
girls be anxious to marry Englis! aS AS 
of contempor irv novels i\ tv w 
seem to show, it is a proof of their wood » R 
is rather curious that the tire cl t I 
berty “ is given up to the discuss fA \ 
women 

The word “equality ” has an effect . 
Englishmen like that of a red ra nabull Su 
Lepel denies not only that such at tt 
be, but that it ewer is or can bs He thes i 
passion of scorn at the lean, which n \ 
his senses ever attempts to maintain, that allt 
can be equalin personal qualities, in) pes ’ 
or in social position. H t anmot oar Ww 
not see that in the United States, as to a gwroat 
extent in France, the artificial barriers of cast 
have been swept away, that posit 
whollv an individual matte na that any ’ 
can take any position for which his personal qua 
ities, Possessions, or achievements ay qualify 
him. This mav be desiral r not, but it gives 
a practical meaning to the mu ibused ter 
equality 

The opening bitterness of tone steadily softens 
throuch the book till in tl losing chapte i 
‘Foreign Policv” we are forcibly reminded of 
Balaam, who blessad when | nt ft m 
There is a good) dea f wholes ® eriticisn 
Which would have been re effective if tl 
writer had put a little less wall in his ink 
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Pretty Lucy Merwyn: 


A Story of Girlhood from Sixteen to Betrothal. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.25. 


By 
Mary Lakeman. 


All the features which go to make up a deeply-interest- 
ing but wholesome story for young women are found in 
these pages. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Ruth -hot’s Dream : 


NEW CATALOGUE OF MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, 


| From the Retail Stock of 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Comprising Standard Books in every depart- 
ment of literature, including choice sets of the 
works of old English authors and many rare 
and curious volumes secured by their London 


A New Edition ready. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. ent on receipt of stamp. 


Boy. 
A Story of the Days of Washington. By * wis 
Rousselet. Translated by W. T. C 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


Captain Phil: 


A Boy’s Experience in the Western Army during 
the War of the Rebellion. By M. M. Thomas. 
i2mo, $1.50. 


House. 


Of this book, Mr. Whittier says: “It is a charming | 
story. It has a calm, deep, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.”’ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
25 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 


2, ; RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
ar “> Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
‘ Co» supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 


oY “HEPARD. Publishers now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Sent, post- 
vy senna ’ ’ paid, on receipt of price. 
. 3OSTON. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
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Part Two of ‘ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE, by 
| ADMIRAL PORTER, will be ready on Saturday, October 11th. 
(Zo be completed in Nine fortnightly part, illustrated. Price, 25 cents each.) 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, i, 3, & 5 Bond St., N. Y. 
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best editions of the best authors in all branches of Eng 

- Literature, mostly in fine bindings and in choice con- 

dition. 
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etc. With Portraits. 16mo, paper. 
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The Catalogue of the large and well-known Library of 
the late Hon. JAMES MAURICE, of Maspeth, L. L., con- 
sisting of over 7,000 volumes of the best English Litera 
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nil THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM 


By Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 

A wonderfully simple and practical method, enabling any one to learn, with scarcely any effort, 

to speak fluently and correctly 
SPANISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 

Pupils learn to speak from the very first lesson in tong and connected sentences. Exact pronun- 
| ciation given. All exercises corrected and all difficulties explained free of charge. Ten weeks’ study 
| sufficient for entire mastery of every-day and business conversations. 

From the etton, New York: “ This is, without doubt, the best system yet devised for learning to speak a foreign 
a age in a short time.” 
< =) Ay x ) ape in each language, with privilege of answers to all questions and correction of exercises. 
Sample copies, Part I, 25 cents each language. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NoTe.—Dr. Rosenthal will hold classes during the winter at 45 West 31st St., New York. 


) 7 . vr ‘ T Y 7 r ~ — : Tr a ee 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Dodd, Mead & Company's Retail Department has just issued a Catalogue of Rare Books, chiefly from the library of a well-known Collector, which 
we have recently purchased. 

Turner's Liber Studorium; Shakespeare, second folio, Garrick’s own copy; Kilmarnock Burns; 100 Titles of Cruikshankiana , Set of Thackeray's 
Works, First Editions, in beautiful condition; First Editions of Lamb, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, etc. ; Chapman’s Homer, elegant copy of First Edi- 
tion; Pickering’s Chaucer, one or two copies on India paper—are among the gems 1t contains. 

_ The books described in this catalogue represent the best editions, in the best possible condition, and, as a rule, in superb bindings, Hayday, Bedford, 
Riviere, Mathews, Bradstreet, etc., being represented by especially fine workmanship. 
The Catalogue will be sent to any address on application. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 


755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Audubon’s Birds of America. 


Life-size drawings from the original stones, beautifull 
and accurately colored from nature, under the persona 
supervision of John J. Audubon. The first time they have 
ever been offered for sale separately. Send postal 
for complete descriptive catalogue mailed free to any ad 


dress by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301-305 Washington Street, opposite Old South, 
Boston, Mass. 


( “A TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
- -—A blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners; size, 84g x 744. Price $2 50, post-paid. 
Sent on .eceipt of price, by Publisher of the Nation. 

















